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UBINSTEIN’S intention of giving a series 
of concerts, in which he is to draw upon 
the piano repertory of all ages and 
countries, is one that English audiences 

will be ready, to. assist in carrying out. There may 
be differences of opinion as to the utility of music 
written. by men, now living, but every one seems 
ready to say.a good word for. the “historical” 
concert... The: growing tendency. to look at the 
past of music, and to “respectfully consider the 
heroes who. lived before Agamemnon,” is not the 
least encouraging symptom of the. healthy state. of 
the art. The hearing of pieces composed for the 
earliest spinnets, clavecins, and keyboards may not, 
it is true, be a keen musical delight to the ear that 
has been nourished on thé highly evolved product of 
to-day, but it will afford an illustration of the art of 
development, which Beaconsfield, speaking as a 
literary man, claimed as the main function of music. 
And, while strengthening the interest of all in the art 
of their adoption, the historical concert may, by its 
exhibition of continuity and growth, teach a practi- 
cal lesson to the few who are prone to argue as if 
the roll of the great composers were a completed 
and rather ancient document. General approval of 
this concert scheme will, however, be modified by 
the doubt whether Rubinstein is, of living pianists, 
the best fitted by temperament and physical qualities 
to interpret music breathing the spirit and own- 
ing the limitations. of the past. He is of all 
the virtuosi the one who most thoroughly impreg- 
nates music with the qualities of his own individu- 
ality. Bach, Chopin, Beethoven, take from him 
the Rubinstein colouring, . When, therefore, he 
approaches compositions of narrow form and timid 
tonality, it would be vain, on these personal grounds 
alone, to expect a rendering as approximately 
faithful to the past as one might expect from a 
player of Biilow’s intellectual flexibility, while the 
spectacle of Rubinstein. endeavouring to tame his 
lion’s strength to compositions for the frail spinnet 
is likely to have in it an element of the curious. 
Rubinstein, however, is known to be the exponent 
of common. sense views regarding the interpretation 
of early music. , It has frankly to be admitted that 
the great changes in the construction of instru- 
ments, and the alteration of the pitch, have made 
it practically impossible. for, us to. realise the 
music of Bach and Handel as they conceived it ; 
and it is not improbable that a change in the sense 
of euphony might make us disinclined to so realise 
it if we could. What a reverential spirit and a 
fully subordinated method might combine to pro- 
duce, is thus necessarily modified by the practical 
means. This is a reflection which may make us 
reconciled to the interpretations of so forceful a 
personality as Rubinstein’s: these will have an 
interest and an educational value of their own, apart 
from the lesson of the past that cannot, of course, 
prove wholly elusive. 








THE old question of popular musical enter- 
tainment, which has cropped up again of late 
with renewed vigour, does not appear to be 
very much nearer solution. Moralists tremble 
over the dangers of music halls, men of culture 
are contemptuous of the inanities which obtain 
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currency in them, but neither seem prepared to 
lay down a more excellent way, which shall be 
at once. widely practicable and attractive. The 
majority of disputants upon the subject show 
decided leanings towards some imitation of Con- 
tinental methods of amusement. .Every English- 
man who goes abroad brings back with hima 
pleasant memory of illuminated gardens, thronged 
with gossipping people, and dotted over with tables 
and chairs at which. they seem to drain heroic 
draughts of wine and lager without disturbing the 
balance of reason. The band plays, the crowds 
pass—respectable citizen, holiday-keeping peasant, 
rollicking ‘student, mechanic, and servant, ‘getting 
to all appearance the greatest amount of enjoyment 
with the least amount: of harm. He recalls, too, 
the comfortable halls, with the. long seats that 
stretched out through the wide entrance, over the 
pavement, and half-way across the street, in which 
he has sat studying the lives of the people in the 
babel of merry voices around him. After these, 
the British public house—close, coarse, musicless, 
with its fewer courtesies and frequent intemperance, 
and the British music-hall, with its less frank and 
often furtively-vicious gaiety—seem to him rather 
a sorry contrast. The contrast is, of course, in 


large part, one of national temperament—a heritage 


which it is not easy to modify to our liking. But it 
is also in no small degree one of opportunity. The 
ordinary attempts to provide more highly developed 
amusements for the people do not make sufficient 
allowance for popular weaknesses. The pleasure- 
seeker, for the most part, loves to drink, to smoke, 
to gossip, and by no means appreciates his enclo- 
sure without them. Give him movement and free- 
dom, and there will be more likelihood of his 


| “wallowing” in Beethoven, as Sam Weller “ wal- 


lowed” in Sunday schools. There is, after all, 
some ground for Matthew Browne’s. apprehension 
lest that which he termed broadly the bacchantic 
tendency, for which our civilisation leaves. no 
space, should some day take on unity and volume. 
A policy of wise direction, rather than the pre- 
valent attitude, which either ignores the tendency, 
or seeks its direct repression, is the only one which 
can fully justify itself. There is ample room for 
the establishment of popular resorts, which, while 
neither public houses nor music halls, shall contain 
some of the features of each—the freedom of the 
one, with the musical recreations of the other on 
a slightly higher scale. It is a case of providing 
entertainment for man and beast, in the hope that 
the beast may be made a man. 
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THE International Musical Congress at Ant- 
werp was not a very successful affair. Originally 
an independent movement, it became a mere sec- 
tion of the Congress of the International Literary 
and Artistic Association. About thirty were pre- 
sent, including local aspirants to universal fame. 

OS 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the question 
of musical pitch remained unsettled. Of the eight 
individuals announced to prelect upon it, only one 
put in an appearance. 
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The original programme arranged for their divi- 
| sion into four sections, but a section consisting of 
four and a-half musicians was felt to be a little 
absurd, especially in view of the fact that the par- 
tition of work was somewhat illogical. It was 
agreed therefore that they should sit upon every- 
thing in a body. 
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THE Viennese have set a worthy example to the 
race in a matter of some importance to theatrical 
audiences. The public having frequently com- 
plained of the size of many ladies’ bonnets, which 
completely obliterated the stage for all behind 
them, the authorities have decided that'all bonnets 
exceeding certain dimensions shall be left in the 
vestibule. . 
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HERE is a new and nobler function for the Lord 
Chamberlain than the regulation of skirts and the 
censorship of plays. The amount of immorality to 
which an extensive bonnet may give rise is simply 
incalculable. A bonnet, we may suppose, goes to 
the opera ‘half a dozen times. On each occasion 
it keeps half a dozen people dodging it with unhal- 
lowed thoughts. Then they go home in a bad 
temper. The domestic harmony is shaken, if not 
shattered, and, possibly after long years, the 
Divorce Court may be the terrible fruit of a seed 
sown by a flower-bedecked bonnet. 
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WE appeal to ladies to take the matter into their 
own hands. If they only knew how much nicer 
they look without bonnets, they would at once dis- 
pense with them, but the simple statement of the 
untold harm resulting to the race should suffice. 
It only remains to state as the corollary of these 
remarks that gentlemen whose heads exceed 
twenty-three inches in circumference should seat 
themselves in the background, or take them to the 
boxes. ® 
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| SCIENTIFIC knowledge seems at a discount in 
musical circles just now. The flame-organ is being 
described in several papers as a novel invention, 
and wonder is expressed at the fact that sweet 
sounds. can be produced from gas. We should 
have thought it a fact that every schoolboy knows, 
the production of “musical flames” being a 
favourite experiment with the popular scientific 
lecturer. Again, Sir George Macfarren is reported 
to have spoken of the music made by the sun and 
the planets in their passage through the ajr. Sir 
George never said anything of the kind, but it is 
evident that, in the opinion of one musical reporter 
| at least, the problem of the interstellar medium is 
at rest. 
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QUITE a crop of operas has recently come up in 
| Italy, and certain French critics account for the 
} outburst on the ground that Italian musicians have 

been piqued by the “glorious fecundity” of the 
| French musicians during the current year. There 
| is no question about the French fecundity, but 
“glorious” is a word in need of definition. 
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The Prosperos ef Parisian theatrical management 
might not inappropriately invoke the native com- 
posers as— 





“You whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; by whose aid, 
Weak masters though ye be, we have bedimmed 
The noontide sun.” 


OOS 


IN the Italian list is a curious announcement 
concerning the composer of the “ Duchessa di San- 
Guiliano,” which failed pretty completely in Paris 
some fifteen years ago. He has set, or is setting, 
to music librettos already used by Piccini, Cima- 
rosa, and one which Rossini took from Paisiello— 
“La Buona Figliuola,” “11 Matrimonio Segreto,” 
and “11 Barbiere di Siviglia.” Like the Duke in 
“Measure for Measure,” he evidently ‘hath 
crotchets in him.” 
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I1 might be worth someone’s while to put new 
librettos to some of the older operas which failed in 
large measure on account of their dramatic poverty. 
Indeed the attempt to adapt Schubert's “ Rosa- 
munde” music to a version of “ As you like it” is a 
recently announced case in point, though scarcely 
a wise one. But for the most part, the less one 
hears of the old librettos the better. There is no 
badly set libretto of sufficient value to merit adoption 
by a modern composer, while to challenge compari- 
son by resetting a well-set respectable libretto is 
scarcely worth the expenditure of power. The best 
thing the composer of the “Duchessa di San- 
Giuliano” can do is to produce a new version of the 
Nibelungen Cycle. That would keep him quiet 
for a little, 
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THE undesirability of stimulating competitive 
production by offering prizes is a frequent enough 
topic now-a-days in its bearing upon the education 
of the young. It would seem, however, that in the 
case of adults some such stimulus is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary, or at all events increasingly 
popular, The Rossini competition, opened by the 
“Academie des Beaux-Arts” on the Ist January, 
was closed on the 1st October. The decision will 
not be announced for three months, but some decent 
work should be looked for as the result of the prize 
offered—3000 francs—and the production of the 
work at the Conservatoire. 
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Mk COWEN’s address to the Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians at Manchester had the ring of 
sense and moderation, and most people will agree 
with him in the remark that it is not the teaching 
institutions of foreign countries we need envy, but 
their “musical atmosphere.” That has been 
formed by slowly operating causes, which, however, 
were not wholly good in their action ; and this an 
Englishman may well bear in mind when disposed 
to lament the imperfect musical atmosphere, or 
lack of atmosphere of his own country. It may be 
questioned whether the very exclusive devotion to 
choral music amongst us makes entirely for pro- 
gress. Certainly there is a culture to be derived 
from a knowledge of instruments, and from a 
general practice of chamber music, of which as a 
people we yet have acquired next to nothing. 
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THE authorities of the University of Halle have 
done a graceful thing in sanctioning the payment 
of full emoluments to Robert Franz, although he 
has ceased to act as musical director. Academic 
office is often a comfortable retirement in which 
the faculties may go to sleep, but Franz has em- 
ployed his years in forming a body of critical work 
of the highest usefulness, while his tendency to 
self-expression has been fully indulged, with results 
which are an unceasing charm to all lovers of song. 
In winning honour for himself he has honoured the 


University, and it is pleasing to, find this so sub- 
stantially recognised. 
SOF 

THE fact that a new music hall has secured for 
itself a commanding position in the space cleared 
at the junction of Piccadilly with Coventry Street 
argues good times for this form of musical enter- 
prise. It is only a narrow view which would grudge 
the implied prosperity. Topical songs and lusty 
chorussing satisfy an ideal, and in. matters of pro- 
gress through art-culture it is a question as between 
even a low ideal and none. On friends of music 
is imposed the duty of fostering and popularising 
the higher art which may gradually displace the 
lower. They might well emulate the energy which 
has its visible symbol in stone and lime. A great 
and central concert hall for London is a want that 
should not be overlooked when spaces are being 
cleared. 

SOF 

REMENYI, the Hungarian violinist, has been 
giving recitals in China, and his enemies express 
anxiety for his safety. The Chinese are or used to 
be somewhat extreme in their expression of critical 
opinion. The performer who sang falsely lost his 
left ear; and if he repeated the offence, the right 
ear followed suit. A third offence, by no means 
unusual in the case of a man with a defective ear, 
was attended by the disappearance of his nose, so 
that there is reason to hope that the Hungarian 
artist will return in one piece and safety. 


OS 
THE Chinese are really a more advanced race, 


musically, than we are wont to think them. For. 


instance, there is that really great work of Confucius 
the variations for the guitar on the air Li-po—a 
composition which did even more than his maxims 
to elevate and inspire the great eastern civilization. 
It was on hearing one of his melodies, which 
depicted with intense charm the feelings of maternal 
love, that a Chinese lady exclaimed—“ I have given 
birth to nine children and drowned them all. Now 
I am sorry that I did not preserve at /east one.” 
Of what European music can the same be said. 
oO. 

THE “ Heckmann Quartet” will, within the next 
few months, appear before audiences in all the im- 
portant towns of the kingdom, and carry off much 
English gold to enjoy in their fair city by the Rhine. 
While heartily according the party the welcome 
due to its merits, the question may be asked why it 
is left to four Germans, of no extraordinary attain- 
ments, to be the exponents of chamber music to 
British audiences. And the answer must un- 
doubtedly be that Herr Heckmann and his com- 
panions have subordinated individuality in order to 
obtain a special perfection as a party. They are 
the product of what Mr Cowen desiderates—“ a 
musical atmosphere.” In some English towns it 
would not be difficult to match the party man for 
man, but how rarely, if at all, do our native players 
attempt sustained artistic co-operation. All would 
probably want to play first fiddle; in fact, the 
proneness to be first fiddle, and nothing else, is one 
of the things to be speedily eliminated. 
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POPULAR sympathy is not slow to express itself 
with regard to debilitated singers and orators who 
are left in pain “with a most voiceless thought, 
sheathing it as a sword.” A leading tenor, like a 
leading politician, has recently been undergoing 
the affliction of involuntary silence—by no means 
golden from the point of view of an operatic salary. 
Happily, however, unlike the leading politician, 
Signor Campanini has emerged from his Italian 
retreat with restored powers, singing, it is said, as 
well as ever. Italy seems a more effective remedy 
than the Fjords. 
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THE manager of the Plymouth theatre, at which 





the Carl Rosa company has been performing, is 





apparently of opinion that “ Cherry-blossom is like 
mercy in that it blesseth him that gives and her 
that takes.” It was announced that each lady 
occupying a seat in the balcony stalls or private 
boxes would be presented with a bottle-—scandal 
says diminutive—of that current scent. If this 
was necessary to induce attendance, either the 
Carl Rosa company has deteriorated, or the 
theatrical atmosphere must have been in need of 
a counteragent. If not, then what a very kind 
‘manager that kind manager must be. 
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A NOT wholly dissimilar attraction has been 
started at one of the London theatres, in the pro- 
vision of free opera-glasses for those occupying the 
superior parts of the house. In this there is ex- 
hibited some sense of the fitness of things, bat 
other case is suggestive of much undesirable in- 
novation. The answer tothe question as tow 
seats shall be occupied may become in some 
measure dependent upon what the manager has ‘to 
give, and new ingenuities will arise. 
of the front seats of the dress-circle will receive a 
complete set of the Gladstone Gleanings;” “ every 
lady in the pit will be presented with a conversa- 
tion lozenge ;” “ gentlemen who prefer the gallery 


will obtain from the door-keeper a tooth-pick -" 


a bottle of smelling-salts,” &c. 
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Mosr returned tourists are in the habit of 
awakening their friends’ envy by enthusiastic re- 
citals of the emotions stirred within them in Alpine 
passes by the poetic “jodel,” and the tintinnabulat- 
ing cow-bell. But one man has at length had the 
courage to lift up his voice against them. Mr. iH. 
T. Finck, an American critic, has found the “jodel” 
unmusical, the cow-bell harsh, and both interrup- 
tive of that impressive and absolute silence which 


is the unique joy of Alpine experience. Mr Finck 


certainly deserves thanks for his attempt to break 
down a stupid and overdone convention of tourist 
literature. 

. * 


WE have so recently cleared ourselves of the 
charge of subsisting exclusively on imported opera, 
that the attempt to establish a native American 


“ Occupants 


. 


opera claims from us the sympathy born of remem: — 


bered troubles. The scheme, which seems to be 
fairly launched in New York, though showing a 
proper ambition, holds to the practical method of 
gradually developing American art by means of 
operatic schools and conservatoires. America can- 
not, if she wished, free herself from European 
culture and tradition ; but just as the new life-con- 


ditions, the new ideals, and the practically new 


race that create them, will more and ‘more find 


expression in a literature of which Walt Whitman — 


may be taken to be the precursor, so may this dis- 
tinctive literature and life be trusted to find its dis- 
tinctive musical exponent. America has the young 
blood needed to vitalise art, and those who have 
faith in her will work and wait. 
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MR WILLIAM STEINWAY, the American piano- 
manufacturer, can apparently command a retinue 
which would have been formerly regarded as 
threatening the safety of the State. A thousand of 
his employés escorted him to the ship when he 
started for England ; and on his return recently, 
not only did the same escort attend him, but whole 
streets were illuminated, and there was a royal 
expenditure in fireworks. Mr Steinway might 
well be “visibly affected” at this hearty recognition 
of his liberality and personal worth. 


THE competition originated by the management 
of the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts has re- 
vealed the fact that there are more than, seventy 
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musicians in this country who are, or think them- 
selves, capable of producing a meritorious orchestral 
overture. It is evident that there is a considerable 
amount of musical cultufe/ sotmewhéré’ under the 
surface making for creation, and such competitions 
do-good if they only secure a hearing for the village 
Hindels and mute inglorious Wagners. 
ed 

THE appointment of Mr Ebenezer Prout to ad- 
judicate in the matter, is one which will find few 
cavillers.. It is, however, a somewhat thankless task 
apart from the labour involved in it. There are at 
present seventy odd competitors—if they will. par- 
don the ambiguity of the phrase—-who think Mr 
Prout a very estimable man, and an excellent musi- 
cian. Deduct one, and the remainder is the num- 
ber of those who are about to,think him an obscure 
organist, and thirst for his life. The way of 
adjudicators, like that of transgressors, is hard. 
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THERE will be. general satisfaction, at the report 
that Signor Piatti. will. suffer no. permanent harm 
from his lamentable, accident, It is stated by a 
contemporary that the musician has been visited by 
an eminent English surgeon, who is of opinion that 
Signor Piatti will in a short time be enabled to use 
his arm as freely as ever, without, any fear of con- 
sequences. 
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THE alleged didtcwery at’ Memphis: of a large 
number of::harps three: thousand: years old, with a 
variety of ancient flutes, trumpets, bells, and drums, 
comes unhappily too late:for the Inventions. We 
might have had a concert with the sortiof orchestra 
they had in the year in which Eli broke his neck, or 
the line of the Rameses came to an end. ‘ The harp 
that once through Sheshonk’s: halls” would have 
thrown Elizabeth’s virginal altogether into the shade. 
We are gradually working back; Miriam’s tam- 
bourine is within the limits of possible nequinytion, 
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IT is not often that a theatre-belt has a history 
other than that acquired in the course of ‘its career 
on the’ stage. The Théatre-Frangais, however, 
appears to possess one of great dramatic though 
non-theatrical interest. It is one of the three bells 
from St Germain !'Auxerrois which gave the signal 
for the St Bartholomew massacre in 1572, and was 
purchased during the Revolution from a founder 
named Faubon for the first performance of 
Alexandre Duval’s “Edouard en Ecosse.” 
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THE. successes of the: Viennese Lady) Orchestra 
may be an: inducement to English ladies to regard 
it as a possible means of:livelihood. Tourists on 
the continent will, in all, probability, have listened 
in more than..one place of .¢ntertainment to an 
orchestra of women) :performing ‘their duties: at- 
tractively and efficiently. . Indeed, the capacity of 
lady violinists and harpists has been so. abundantly 
tried in solo work, that: itis a matter for surprise 
that their appearance. in concerted pieces has not 
been more frequent, . Whether any woman will 
consent to, distend: her cheeks: in public. to the 
requisite rotundity for:the:trombone or bassoon. is, 
however, a doubtful snentgn. 
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DuRING the Congress week’ in Antwerp, the 
Cantata or Lyric Legend, “ Yolande,” of which 
Emile Wambach is the ‘composer, was performed 
before a large and exceedingly enthusiastic audi- 
ence. To careful critics the enthusiasm must have 
seemed scarcely watranted, as both soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra” left much to be ‘desired. The 
cantata, however, is one which ‘should’ prove 
attractive to English choruses, ‘as it contains plenty 





of that species of antiphonal treatment which gives 
apes prominence to each of the parts in turn. 
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- resulted in a scene in some contrast to the habits 
of our colder-blooded audiences. After a very 
unctuous rendering by Madame De Give-Ledelier, 
the audience was. profuse in its applause, and 
recalled her several times. The composer who 
conducted was also moved to undertake a series of 
grateful and prodigious bows. Then the songstress 
was moved to return the bows, and finally to go up 
to the desk and shake with him the hands of 
mutual congratulation, At this touching scene the 
audience quite lost its head and almost wept, and 
for the moment M. Wambach felt himself a 
Beethoven or a Wagner, and Madame De Give- 
Ledelier knew herself a Titiens, What is the con- 
verse of the quotation about the beetle feeling the 
pangs of the giant ? 
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many caterers pressing their “ delicates” on ihe 
ie vere 
: thie piced dalniincinenenss 
_” From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon,” 


as poor Keats says in that wots ailetde. 
picture of his, “The Eve of St Agnes.” Whether 
the object of the musical publishers and piano 
manufacturers, who this season are coming to’ the 
front with-their concert series, be an artistic or 





music will assuredly be abundantly represented in 
the forthcoming season. ~ 


ie 
THE Crystal Palace concerts. led the way, com- 


mencing on October 17. Mr August Manns, the 
energetic and accomplished conductor, can proudly 


over which he has presided, and for orchestral per- 
formancés these concerts stand almost alone. That 
is what Hans Von Biilow says, and he is no mean 
judge. The first concert opened with an admir- 
able rendering of Cherubini’s “ Lodoiska” overture, 
so fresh and beautiful in. style that one wonders 
that comparatively so -few of this great master’s 
works are now heard. Mr Ebenezer Prout’s 
Symphony No, 3 had the place of honour, and the 
composer, who was present, must surely have 
been satisfied with the interpretation it received. 
This, as every one knows, was written for and first 
performed at the last Birmingham Festival. I en- 
joyed it thoroughly, The c is no pessimist ; 
the symphony i is full of the life and joyous thoughts 
that we associate with sunshiny days of summer, 
and there is nothing in it of the morbid malaise 
that many so mistakenly consider to be an indis- 
‘pensable sign of the presence of genius. ‘The first 
movement, “Allegro con brio,” is perhaps the most 
picturesque and there is an im- 
petuous rush about the finale that ey © vies with 





IT has in it, moreover, a good soprano solo, which 


point to the fact of this being the thirtieth series . 








it in effectiveness, The theme of the “ Larghetto” 
is of a suavely melodious character, but this move- 
ment would greatly benefit-by compression. The 
“ Intermezzo ATEspagnole;” taking the place of the 
customary Scherzo, is cleverly designed, though 
a little wanting in the spirit and ¢/an which is dis- 
played in true Spanish dances. As a whole, this 
symphony, which will, I see, be repeated at_mast 
of the orchestral concerts this season, is the finest 
work from Mr Prout’s pen, and it can hardly be 
doubted will be the precursor of even finer work in 
the future, At the same concert Miss Fanny 
Davies (#of a relation, as was said, of Miss Mary 
Davies) made a most successful débué as a pianist, 
She played Beethoven’s E major concerto (of which 
the merits were first most fully shown in this coun- 
try by Mendelssohn, when he played it at a Phil- 
harmonic concert in 1847), and her interpretation 
was marked by a refinement of expression and 
earnest feeling which at once marked her as a true 
artist. This impression was confirmed by. her 
playing of solos by Schumann and Graun. She 
has been a pupil of Mme. Schumann, and does the 
utmost credit to the teaching she has received. 
Mr Edward Lloyd sang’a scena from Cowen’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,” which was more remarkable 
for rich orchestration than for th> beauty of the 
vocal part, which is not surprising considering the 
ungainly verses to which the music is wedded, 
Mdlle. Pauline Cramer sang the great “ Hoffnung” 
air from “ Fidelio” with great declamatory energy, 
but, alas, with painfully faulty intonation. The same 
defect was even more ‘conspicuously shown in the 
quintet from “Die Meistersinger,”*in which it ‘is 
not too much to say that she simply destroyed the 
effect which those associated with her, Miss Arnim, 
and Messrs Lloyd, Hirwen Jones, and Thorndike, 
laboured to produce. 
"LOH SB 

What shall be said of the American concert at 
the Crystal Palace,‘ devoted'to the works of Mr 
Silas E. Pratt, on the preceding Saturday?) Mr 
Pratt, as a writer of symphonies and operas, has 
the courage of his opinions. His symphony, “The 
Prodigal Son,” is not without its good points, but 
from beginning to end the vivifying touch of genius 
is wanting in it. “Phe composer is singularly dest- 
tute of the dramatic sense. The first movement 
illustrating ““bacchanalian revelries and transitory 
pleasures,” has some ballet-like passages, forcibly 
reminiscent of“ Tannhiuser ;” there is a common- 
place hymn-tune in'the slow movement, expressive 
of the prodigal’s repentance; and, what an 
irreverent critic of my acquaintance calls a “ double 
shuffle ” of finial rejoicing of father and son in the 
last moveiment ; but there is little, indeed, in the 
whole work to ‘recall the exquisite pathos of the 
simple story of ‘Holy Writ. The excerpts from 
“ Zenobia” were more successful, though this was 
mainly due to the admirable | singing of Miss 
Griswold, ‘Miss’ Lena’ Little; and Mr- Orlando 
Harley. An Egyptian Lullaby with the curious 
refrain “Laloo, La-loo,” and g duet for the two 
ladies, “ We peacefully wander,” were perhaps the 
best. Mme. Hastreikr, an American lady, who 
had just ‘arrived from Italy, made a strikingly 
favourable impression at this concert in a “ Bal- 
lata” by Gomez; and a song by Mr Pratt. She’has 
a lovely and well-cultivated mezzo-soprano voice, 
of wide range, and I sincerely hope she will pro- 
long her stay in this country during the season, that 
we may have an opportunity of again hearing ‘her. 

Ce ed 

THE Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden can 
hardly, musically speaking, be considered of much 
account, though I give all credit to Mr Gwyllm 
Crowe, the conductor, for the best intentions. But 
music, looked. at as an adjunct to refreshment 
bars, cannot be regarded as deserving of serious 
comment, The production of a Prize Overture, 
adjudicated on by Mr Prout, and to be performed 
towards the end of the season, will, however, be of 
some interest ,.and of this I shall hope to write in 
the next number. J.J. B. 
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Giovanni Sgambati, Pianiot ane Gomposer. 


NOUGH has been said from time to time 
regarding the inferiority of Italian com- 
posers, in the purely instrumental forms 
of music, to make the work of Sgambati 

noteworthy. 
land of opera, and the source of song at which 
composers of all countries were wont to refresh 
their arid scholasticism, the scene of later musical 


While Italy has been the cradle- | 


— — 0: —_— 


thusiasm, and that ardent artistic temperament 
which is as the vital force of the whole musical 
organisation. Under Liszt he studied long, binding 
himself the while very closely in friendship with the 
master. From this time he became widely known 


as an orchestral conductor, and it is to his enter- 
prise that many of the larger instrumental composi- | 


development has been the land of the Teuton. Bach | 
| symphony, placing, as was then acknowledged, this 


difficult work before the public with the most lucid | 


stands at the head of a stream of music culture, 
which, broadening downwards through Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner, bears along with 
it the bulk of what has been achieved for music as 
a progressive art. The mission of Italy has been 
to communicate the lyrical impulse. Her 
supreme melodic gift gave the needed rr 
touch of life to the science and serious- 
ness of the German masters. Even while 
to their more austere natures, the music of 
the Italians, who piped but as the linnets 
sing, seemed sensuous beauty owning no 
lofty ideal, they unconsciously thawed under 
its sunny power, and putting mathematics 
in the background, transformed _ the 
orchestra into a great mechanism of 
ordered song. Now it would appear as if 
the debt were being repaid. Italy has in 
our time given birth to musicians who have 
gone beyond the traditions and culture of 
their own race, and, entering into the 
general heritage, have learned how to give 
depth and strength to their native fluency 
and grace of speech. Foremost amongst 
these is Giovanni Sgambati, who has 
further, if we do not mistake, the distinc- 
tion of being the first on the long and 
shining roll of Italian composers to write 
with mastery of the symphonic form, 
Lovers of racial subtleties might contend 
that Sgambati’s. musical bias has_ been 
partly determined by the fact that his 
mother was of German-English extraction, 
She was a daughter of Joseph Gott, a 
sculptor, who left London for the practice 
of his profession in the more favouring 
atmosphere of Rome, Sgambati's father 
was a Roman advocate, and the boy would 
have been put to the same profession had 
music not, in his case as in that of Schu- 
mann, worsted the law. More fortunate, 
however, than Schumann, the real character 
of Sgambati’s genius was discovered at an 


early age. With the precocity that marks ¥ 





high musical capacity, he took part in \“— 


musical doings while yet little more than 
six years qld; and from this period onwards he 


played in public, took the contralto solos in the | 
services of the church, and composed sacred pieces, 


besides organising and conducting small bodies 
of instrumentalists. After studying the piano and 
harmony under Natalucci, a former pupil of Zing- 
arelli, at the Conservatorio of Naples, Sgambati 
settled in Rome, and speedily won considerable 
public notice for his remarkable technique, Thus 
early his affection for the classics was strongly 
marked, his programmes being largely composed of 


the works of Beethoven, Chopin, and Schumann, and | 


this at a time when Italians were apathetic toward 
German masters. The fugues of Bach and Handel 
found in him also a skilful interpreter. These, how- 
ever, may be said to have been preliminary flights. 
Sgambati’s really forceful work dates from Liszt’s 
settlement at Rome. He had many qualities to 
recommend him to a master, impatient of medio- 
crity and merciless in regard to pretence. The 
young Italian had knowledge, industry, and en- 


| art confraternity at Rome. He coriducted orchestral 


'own unpublished works, and it was there that 


tions of the German masters were first heard in 
Rome. In 1866 he conducted Liszt’s “ Dante” 


comprehension of its composer’s meaning. 
It was unlikely that so favoured a pupil of Liszt 
should escape the influence of Wagner, and in 1869 


_ of the Crown of Italy from the King. A few weeks 


later Florence confirmed the verdict of Rome. In 
Florence, Sgambati had formerly been known as 
the conductor of the Cherubini Society, and an 
artist of great power and of greater promise ; and 
in winning this signal triumph with a piece of 
largely-planned and mature work, he confirmed 
many friendly predictions. In 1882 Sgambati 
responded to the invitation of the London Phil. 
harmonic Society, and performed at the Society's 
concert on the 11th May of that year. his G minor 
concerto, Press and public alike. received the 
Italian ¢omposer favourably, the applause at the 
close of the brilliant and arduous Rondo Finale 

being especially warm. A similarly hearty 











; 


in D which was performed under the com- 
poser’s leadership at the Crystal “Palace 
on the roth of the following month.’ Since 
that date the symphony has been performed 
in many Capitals. In May’ 1884 it was 
given at the Trocadero, Paris, on the occa- 
sion of the third festival of the “L’Union 
Internationale.des Musiciens,” when Sgam- 
bati had the distinction of being chosen as 
the. representative of Italian Art: It ap- 
peared five times om the: progrdmme at the 
Turin. exhibition; Thomas: and ‘Van der 
Stucken have each rendered it: at New 
York ; at Antwerp it hasbeen given twice 
this season, and it has also-been heard: at 
Milan, Vienna, Cologne, Copenhagen, and 
other places. . Sgambati’s. concerto and 
quartets (opus. 15 and 17) have’ been fre- 
quently performed recently, the renderings 
at Berlin and. at Carlsruhe: being: perhaps 
worth special mention. At the latter place 
the concerto was given on the occasion of 
the festival of the ‘“ Allegemeine Kunstler 
Versammlung,” a society, which, for, thirty 
-years had not performed a work by an 
Italian composer. Enthusiastic reports 
reached England a few months ,ago. of a 
second symphony by Sgambati,.. This was 
_ given under the composer's, direction in 
March, at. the palace of the German Am- 
bassador in, Rome, the Queen, with her 
Court, and the diplomatic, body being pre- 
sent. The verdict then expressed will no 
doubt be confirmed when the symphony 
has been printed and put in state for 
general ‘performance. . Invitations ‘which 
xi reached Sgambati'from Antwerp and other 
=} «towns on the strength “of ‘the’ reports from 


a reception was accorded to the’ ‘symphony 
| 








he made a journey to Munich in company with 
Liszt to hear the new music injits chosen temple. 
It was not, however, until 1877 that Sgambati’s 
music became known to Wagner. Meantime he had 
won the regard of Herr von Keudell, the Prussian 
ambassador, and one of the leading spirits in the 


concerts at the Embassy, producing some of his | 
Wagner first perceived their merit, and recom- 


mended them to the notice of Messrs Schott for 
publication. Between this date and 1881 Sgambati 





composed a prelude and fugue for the piano, a 
Festival overture, a concerto for piano and orchestra, 
a string quartett, various minor pieces for the piano 


_andasymphonyin D. The latter was introduced at 


a concert in the Quirinal, on March 28, 1881, in the 
presence of the most distinguished personages of 
Rome from the King and Queen-downwards. Its 
reception was of the most flattering kind, and 


, brought the composer the high honour of the order 


phony,, the five. movements, of whi 


Rome, had to:be declined, as the composer 


| could not personally ‘conduct in each’ ‘case, and 


naturally did not wish'to'send'the MS, ‘Probably 
Mr Manns will contrive to’! sweep) it ‘into ‘his net 
at an early date.. When the'symphony, which we 
may ‘say is in’ E flat, and’is!written in four parts on 
the classic model; issues from: the press, we hope to 
offer our readers some disiélytic notes. * 
Sgambati’s compositions:are by general consent 
marked by melodic invention and scholarship, with 
a certain slight but .agreeable ‘flavouring: of the 
national element, as, for example in the serenata of 
the symphony in D. Of this work as rendered at 
the Trocadero, the Figaro says—“ The most flatter- 
ing, success has attended. M. ‘Sgambati’s, bile 
admir- 
ably conceiyed and wrought out with masterly 
effect. It_is music, true and Judicious, utilizing 
all modern resources: ithout departing fr funda- 
mental proprieties o composition. It. is. at once 
scholarly and inspired, simple. "grandiose, 
calm, and powerful, and is, to, b¢ welcomed asa 
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eal and impressive representation of, ane musical 
art.” 

The concerto, in, the opinion of some, is the 
more finished work. It,is divided into a “fantasia, 
romanza, and finale;” .and.of the:three movements 
all compact, of attractive musical ideas, and jex- 
pressed with perfect clearness, the romanza . is 
perhaps the most immediately. pleasing. Opening 
with a first subject in the manner of a chorale, it is 
carried forward with considerable breadth and 
moderation in, musical, means, while for the piano 
part is set down much graceful embellishment. 
The whole.,is thoughtful, ‘melodious, restrained ; 
yet interesting tothe virtuoso, as. indeed was in- 
evitable in. work, by Sgambati.... For to be the chief 
among the younger generation,of players who have 
Jearned: from: Lisat, is to be.a :pianist, of the. first 
capacity, Sgambati, joins, to, immense. facility. of 
execution a most exquisite, touch, with that indefin- 
able quality, in,-his interpretations _ which, we. call 
poetic, his. bearing being at the same time marked 
by natural .dignity. and; grace,, While. he..is | un- 
questionably, the most distinguished pianist of his 
nationality, ,Sgambati. bas , also. high ;: personal 
qualities which make! him the favourite of Roman 
society and the friend) of Liszt... He is still young 
—having been, born;in 1843--and the future is for 
him as full.of hope and) promise as his pastiis of 
brilliance and success. 


Mr. Browning and 
Muéie: . 


—0: _—— 


oOoD. bs sermainatiaies it is understood, regard 
their master as mot so much a singer, in 
the ordinary and authoritative sense, of 
’ an ethereal personage who “ sings because 
he must,”+-not.so much an: inspired automaton of 
that description as a versatile, and subtle thinker 
with the capacity of, making fine poetry out ofthe 
deep conclusions at, which -he has arrived on all 
sorts of subjects. .It:/has been profanely suggested, 
indeed, that the. Browning Society consists. of 
people who are strongly impressed. by Mr Brown- 
ing’s insight into, matters on which they have not 
thought, while feeling that he is not at his best in 
dealing with questions on which they are. better 
informed; but that is obviously an echo of an 
inuendo about Brougham, itself dating from the 
dawn of epigram,, And it is perfectly natural that 
scientific members of the society, while feeling that 
Mr Browning has not a scientific mind, should be 
impressed: not, only by his insight into human 
nature generally, but by such of his accomplish- 
ments as. his knowledge of history and his ready 
comprehension of Euripides. The expectation of 
practical contributions to thought from poets is a 
development of the modern mind, not readily to 
be called in question by any one who has the fear 
of Carlyle and Mr Furnivall duly before his eyes, 
Now, if there is one theme on which, more 
than on another, Mr Browning has conquered the 
allegiance of his admirers, that theme is music. 
It was once the, present writer's fortune to witness 
a Browning Society entertainment, at which, besides 
playing one of the poet’s. dialogue-poems, they set 
him to music in the. most comprehensive manner, 
on the principle (so far 4s memory serves) that 
poetry and music are the most successfully mutually 
interpretative of the arts. They elucidated him 
orchestrally and they interpreted him vocally; a 
lady singing one of Pippa’s songs, a gentleman 
singing “Prospice,” and a chorus of gentlemen 
delivering “Over the sea our galleys went.” The 
writer is bound to say that, so far from understand- 
ing Pippa, or the speaker in “ Prospice,” or “ Para- 
celsus,” any the better because of these vocal mani- 
festations, he would, have been unable to gather 
any idea whatever from the sounds he heard if he 
had not recalled the passages treated; and that 
his chief i ion was of an extreme futility i in 





of the musicians explaining poetry—mere ordinary 
people trying to improve on the work of genius : 
it; must be. very different when the poet explains 
music ; especially in a case where, as in Mr Brown- 
ing’s, he has some skill.as an executant on the 
organ, if not on other instruments. . Hence the 
present attempt to sum up for general readers the 
ideas the poet hascontributed to musical philosophy. 
Every, reader of Mr Browning’s works will 
remember some incidental references therein to 
music. and composers. A phrase about “Bee- 
thoven’s Titan mace.” smiting, “the immense to 
storm ;’’ and the lines 
“* Schumann’s,our, music-maker now ; 
ates aarp aamasananie pl 
may be:cited as touches that) live in the memory.; 
though one: would perhaps. .do, well to forget the 
outrage of presenting “youth” and ‘‘mouth” asa 
rhyme—the result, of the  poet’s imposing on him- 
self, in the pride of his skill, the production of a 
tic-tac echo of that kind. in.the second line of each 
stanza of “ Le, Byron.de nos Jours.” These touches 
indicate some. familiarity . with, music, and a.true 
Browningite could perhaps, get a great deal out of 
them; but for a notion of. what the poet. thinks 
about the nature of the art we had better turn to 
the two or three, poems in which he: has gone into 
some analysis of musical problems. Of these the 
writer can. only recall “ Abt. se ae y a » “ Master 
Hugues of Saxe Gotha,” and .“A Toccata. of 
Galuppi’s ;”. and he is fain to confess that he would. 
rather leave the first alone... It is no, doubt very 
profound. and very poetic ;;but then it ‘does not 
constitute a commentary on any species of music 
that. can be cited in evidence. The title is “Aur 
VOGLER (After, he has been extemporising upon 
the musical instrument of his invention) ;” and 
the poem constitutes, presumably, an expression of 
how Mr Browning once felt, after Ae had, been 
extemporising on the organ. If we could compare 
with it the feelings excited in anybody else who 
heard the improvisation, we should have some 
data from-which to. draw inferences : as it is, we 
can only know, that Mr Browning finds improvisa- 
tion conducive to comprehension of, the universe ; 
and that he figures the process of musical con- 
struction: as one in which, as it. were, a multitude 
of “slaves of sound” work for the composer, as 
Solomon in the legend makes angels and demons 
build his temple for him. 
“One,” says the poet, 
‘* Would bury his brow with a blind plunge down to hell, 
Burrow awhile and brood, brood on the roots of things ; 
Then up again swim into sight, having based me my palace well, 
Founded it fearless of flame, flat on the nether springs.” 
A very powerful variation in B and F,'so to speak; 
but necessarily remaining a figure of speech, in the 
absence of the scores. 
There is more’ concrete detail in “ Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” and thither, accordingly, 


‘we turn, nerving ourselves to shun the problem as 


to how there could be anybody in Saxe-Gotha with 
a name spelt “ Hugues,” and rhyming to “fugues.” 
In this poem an organist, having played out his 
congregation, proposes to interrogate one of the 
“thundering fugues”' of a noted dead’ composer, 
which he has just gone through, and get at its 
meaning’; and he addresses himself, Browning- 
wise, to the spirit of the defunct ‘master. The 
fugue is taken in detail :— 
** First you deliver your phrase, 
—Nothing profound, that I see, 
Fit in, itself for much blame or much praise— 
Answered no less, where no answer needs be : 
Off start the Two on their ways. 


Straight must a Third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly help ; 
In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the cry 's open, the kennel’s a-yelp, 
Argumients ’ hot to the close. 
In this wise the account goes on till the player 
asks, “ But where’s music, the dickens?” and then 
we have the q » “Is it your moral of 
life?” ‘is the tdea’” ‘of the fugue that men weave 
“such a web, simple and subtle” {‘*shuttle” is of 
course the rhyme “Death ending all with a 





the whole undertaking. But then that was a case 





knife?” And ‘so on, the notion being put with 








further Hudibrastic embroidery, all amounting to 
the theory that the fugue is the calculated analogue 
of the perplexed problem of existence, At length 
the speaker, throwing in the parenthesis “‘(counter- 
point glarés like a Gorgon)” to make up his verse, 
Suggests ; 

"Bid Oue, Twa, Thos Four, Five clear the arena! 


Say the word, straight I unstop the full-organ, 
Blare ott the mode Palestrina.” 


Prosaic minds, probably, will here observe that, 
firstly, no organist ever went through such a’ process 
of hunting for the “meaning” od a fugue; and, 
secondly, that suc ning\is best to be.glimpsed 
at by looking info the history of that form of com- 
position. But people who reason _ thus forget that 
a poet has a wayof his own‘in-these matters ; and, 
besides, show a culpable want of gratitude for the 
ey clever versification that has been bestowed op 

em. 

Turn we now, refreshed and invigorated, to KA 
Toccata of. Galuppi’ s.”_ “Here we are not left 
mere suggestions: the poet gives us an paler 
rendering of the moral and historical significance 
of the toccata.. Space will not permit, extensive 
quotation, and those who do not know the poem 
will find it repay reading, if it were only in respect 
of some lines picturing ‘the life of Venice. last 
century; but if we are to show what light Mr 
Browning throws on music, we must instance such 
passages us these :— 

“What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh 


on sigh, 

Told: them something? Those suspensions, those solutions 
‘ Must we die?’ 

Those commiserating sevenths—‘ Life might last! we can but 
try!" . 

“*Were you happy?'—" Yes !’—‘ And are you still as happy !'= 

“Ves. Aind'you?’ 

—' Then more kisses?.''Did I stop them, when a million seemed 
so few?’ 

Hark, the dominant's persistence, till it must be answered to!" 


This, no doubt, has a good deal of that air of 
obscurity so often and so justly complained of in 
Mr Browning’s verse ; but the meaning is not very 
recondite. A lady ang a cavalier are supposed to-con- 
verse in that telegrammatic fashion while Galuppi 
“ played Toccatas, stately at the clavichord ;” and 
the poet goes on to moralise on the fact that the 
lovers all died at last. “But,” he says, still address- 
ing the shade of Galuppi, 


*’ But when I sit down to reason, think to take my stand nor swerve, 
While I triumph o’er'a secret wrung from nature's close reserve, 
In you come with your cold music till: I creep thro’ every 

nerve,” 


What i is the “secret”? It really does not appear. 
That ladies. and cavaliers flirted and. loved in 
Venice a hundred years ago; that they talked 
while a player played, and pretended they had 
been listening when he ceased? Or is it in the 
account the poet goes on to give of the.mind of 
Galuppi, who, so far as any significance can be got 
out of the inverted commas, is represented as speak- 
ing thus to some contemporary :— 

+ Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Veuice 


earned. 
*'The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned. 


‘ Yours, for instance, you know physics, something of geology, — 

* Mathematics are your pastime: souls shall rise in their degree ; 

* Butterflies may dread extinction—you'll not die, it cannot be!'"’ 

After which. lucid reflections, we have, still 
apparently from Galuppi’s ghost, the question, 
“‘ What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kiss- 
ing had to stop?” and the.conclusion— 


* ¢ Dust and ashes!’ So you. creak it, and I want the heart to 
scold, 
Dear dead women, with such hair, toc——what's become of all the 


gold 
Used to, hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown 
old.” 


The reader will admit.the charm of that last 
couplet. As for the meaning of the whole—well, 
it seems to be—apart from the historic moralising 
about. the , Venetians. of last. century — that 
Galuppi cynically estimated the hollowness of the 


society about him, and put his cynicism, into his 


music, “I can hardly misconceive you,” says the 
poet to him ; “ it would prove me deaf and blind ; 
but although I take your meaning, ‘tis with sucha 
heavy mind!” Is there any reason to suppose 
that this account of Galuppi, supposing it to be 
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true, is“ wrung from nature’s close reserve,” by sheer 
study of his music? So far as the present writer 
can see, not the slightest ! But in that case, it may 
be objected, nothing has been done to prove that 
Mr Browning throws any light on music. Perhaps 
so: but what then? Really, if the reader is a 
Browningite, he cannot complain; and if not— 
well, he ought to have known better than to believe 
that poetry could explain music for him, any more 
than music can poetry. J. R. 


Sugue oul} of 
eadfion. 


— 10;— 





O the average Briton the fugue is still an 
acute phase of a disease of dulness which 
occasionally breaks out in drawing-rooms, 

* and is known there as classical music. It 

has no pleasant tune in four strains to add to such 
stores of memory as “Grandfather's Clock,” and 
“Wait till the clouds roll by.” Its style vaguely 
suggests organ music or church music. Its poly- 
phonous development defies-the amateur who picks 
up things by ear: not that Dutchman himself, who 
astonished the Philharmonic Society by playing 
chords on the flute when Sterndale Bennett was 
conductor, could have whistled a fugue, Those 
who are, comparatively speaking, connoisseurs, 
guess the piece to be “something by Handel.” 
Outsiders who have often wondered what a fugue 
may be, cease talking and listen curiously, gener- 
ally with growing disappointment culminating in 
a relapse into whispered conversation. This is a 
relief to the player, who, conscious of having taken 
a desperate step in venturing on a fugue in a draw- 
ing-room, becomes more and more diffident as the 
hush indicates that the company have adopted the 
unusual course of listening to the pianoforte. Many 
a player, under stress of too much attention, has 
lost heart; paused on the first dominant seventh 
that presented itself; and glided off into a waltz, 
which never fails to set all tongues going again 
except perhaps those of a few sentimental young 
people who have overpowering recollections of the 
last partner with whom they danced .that very 
waltz. The classicists who rail at dance music 
should never forget the cluster of associations, rich 
with the bloom of youth and the taste of love, 
which the lounger, without the slightest previous 
knowledge of music, can gather from a waltz by 
Waldteufel. 

Professional pianists, and those hardy amateurs 
who are not to be put out by any concentration or 
diffusion of the attention of their audience, usually 
confine themselves to their own compositions in 
the drawing-room. They do not play fugues because 
they cannot write them. The standard precept 
runs :—“ Learn thoroughly how to compose a fugue, 
and then don’/,” and on the second clause of this 
they act perforce, since they have neglected the 
first for lack of the economic pressure which is 
needed to mike the average man take serious pains 
with any subject. It does not pay an ordinary 
professor of music to learn double counterpoint 
any more thamit pays a journalist to write Latin 
verses. Fugues are unsaleable: of the consider- 
able number written every year by students, can- 
didates for degrees, and organists, hardly one comes 
into the market, and for that one there is seldom a 
purchaser. As to the value of the practice in 
double counterpoint gained by fugal composition, 
all that. can be said from a commercial point of 
view is that a musician can make as much money 
without it as with it. And even from an artistic 
point of view there are some plausible nothings to 
be said against th: weary climb up Fux’s Gradus 
ad Parnassum. If Beethoven had not worried 
himself as he did over counterpoint, we might have 
been spared such aberrations of his genius as the 
Mass in D. Cherubini’s music might have been 
more interesting if he had not been stopped short 
by satisfaction with the scientific smoothness and 


finish which his technical resources enabled him 
to attain. Besides, one can pick up the art of 
fugue at any time if occasion should arise. Spohr 
never wrote a fugue until he had to furnish an 
oratorio with an overture. Then he’ procured a 
copy of Marpurg ; looked at the rules ; and wrote a 
respectable fugue without further preparation. 
Mozart tried his hand successfully at all sorts of 
contrapuntal curiosities the moment he came 
across examples of them. It may be true that the 
best contrapuntists were also the most skilful com- 
posers ; but their good counterpoint was the result 
of their skill, and not their skill the result of their 
counterpoint. To study fugue, not for immediate 
use in composition, but for its own sake, eventually 
leads to writing it for its own sake, which means 
writing dry and detestable music. “Such are the 
excuses at hand for the student who has privately 
made up his mind that life is not long enough for 
a thorough course of counterpoint. 

Since even the’ most urgent advocates of such a 
course falter when the question is no longer one of 
learning how to write fugues, but of actually writing 
and publishigg them, even the student whose aims 
are purely artistic finds himself at last debating 
whether fugue is not obsolete. Many have answered 
the question in the affirmative. The old-fashioned 
deliberate form no longer seems to express any- 
thing that modern composers are moved to utter. 
It is not the power to write fugues that is lost, it is 
the will. The St Paul proves that Mendelssohn 


with florid orchestral accompaniments; but the 
Elijah suggests that in his mature judgment these 
features of his earlier oratorio were but scholarly 
vanities. Meyerbeer and Donizetti were academic 
adepts ; and Meyerbeer at least was never lazy, 
perfunctory, or hurried ; yet neither of them made 
any considerable direct use of their knowledge : 
many comparatively unschooled composers, who 
only got up Marpurg as Spohr did, to write an 
Amen chorus or an oratorio prelude (just. as a 
barrister gets up a scientific point when it happens 
to be the pivot of a case in which he holds a brief), 
have left more fugal counterpoint on record than 
either of them. Wagner wove musical tissues of 
extraordinary complication ; but the device of imi- 
tation had no place in his method. The history of 
fugue as employed by the great composers during 
the last hundred and thirty-five years, is one of 
corruption, decline, and extinction. Sebastian 
Bach could express in fugue or canon all the 
emotions that have ever been worthily expressed 
in music. Some of his fugues will be prized for 
their tenderness and pathos when many a melting 
sonata and poignant symphonic poem. will be 
shelved for ever. Lamentation, jubilee, coquetry, 
pomposity, mirth, hope, fear, suspense, satisfaction, 
devotion, adoration—fugue came amiss to none of 
these in his hands. The old vocal counterpoint 
reached its zenith then, as the five-act tragedy in 
blank verse did in the hands of Shakspere. The 
decadence was equally rapid in both instances. 
Within half a century after Bach’sdeath, Mozart was 
not only expressing emotions by means of music, 
but expressing them in the manner of a first-rate 
dramatist, as they are modified by the characters 
of the individuals affected by them. Like 
Bach, he was not merely:an extraordinary man— 
Offenbach, strictly speaking, .was_that—but an 
extraordinary genius. And yet he made no use in 
his greatest work of the form which was as natural 
to Bach as the German language, The customary 
omission of the brisk little fugato at the end of 
Don Giovanni does not obscure the superlative 
excellence of that opera. In the Figaro there 
is not even a fugato. In the Zauberfléte the 
chorale sung by the two armed men is accom- 
panied by some fugal writing of impressive beauty, 
which, with the Recordare of the Requiem, shows 
what Mozart.could have done with the imitative. 
forms had he preferred them. But this only gives 
significance to the fact that he did,without them. 
In the last movement of the Jupiter symphony, 
and in the Zauberfléte overture, the fugue and 





could write elaborate fugues and embroider them. 


‘in consequence. 
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sonata forms are combined. But the overture js 
distinctly a tour de force, a voluntary reversion to 
an old form, undertaken by Mozart partly from his 
rare sympathy with what was noble and’ beautiful 
in the old school; partly because, in the overture 
to Don Giovanni, he had already produced'a model 
for the modern opera’ overture which he‘could not 
himself surpass, and which remains unique to this 
day. The Jupiter finale is historically more’ im: 
portant. It is the first notable instance of the 
nineteenth century tendency to regard fugue, ‘not 
as a vehicle of expression, but as a direct expression 
in itself of energy, excitement, ‘and ‘bustle. This 
view seized Beethoven, who took a great deal of 
trouble to acquire skill’ in double counterpoint and 
canon, in order to use it for certain tours de force 
which ‘were much ‘less successful ‘than ‘Mozart's, 
But in his natural’ characteristic works he used it 
only to produce a Sort’ of spurious fugue or /ugato, 
consisting of ‘a vigorous subject ‘treated with a fast 
and furious sfre¢to, and then thrown aside. °He 
had no:command of the form :.on the contrary, it 
commanded him: A particular effect to which iit 
lent itself had caught his faicy, that was’ all. His 
fugato was invariably an ebullition of anitnal spirits, 
In it the parts had: no vocal fitness : the accents of 
human emotion which occur 'in every bar of Bach's 
subjects and countersubjects are absent in’ Beet- 
hoven’s fugal compositions. “°He brutalized the 
fugue as completely as he“ humanized the sonata. 
After his spurious fugue came Meyérbeer’s spurious 
fugato, in-which the Subjeety instead of being con- 
tinued as countersubject to the answer, drops its 
individuality by merging jin the harmony. In the 
prelude to Les Huguenots all the fugal effects 
which Meyerbeer cared’ for were produced in a 
striking way ‘without the trouble’ of writing’ a bar of 
double counterpoint. 'Handet’s fugal setting of the 
words “He trusted’in God that He would deliver 
Him. Let Him deliver Him, if He delight in Him!” 
is a masterly expression Of the hatred, ‘mockery, 
and turbulence of’'an angry and ‘fanatic mob. 
Meyerbeer, in the third act’ of his ‘famous opera, 
obtained an effect of the same kind, sufficient for 
his purpose, by means of a sham fugue. This was 
his deliberate choice : he was perfectly competent 
to write a genuine fugue, and would undoubtedly 
have done so had not the counterfeit es the 
conditions of his. work better. OR 
Little mock fugal explosions are’ not uncommon 
now in opera. There is a ludicrous example in the 
overture to Vincent Wallace’s “ Maritana.” Verdi 
has occasionally threatened the theatre-goer with a 
display of fugal science ; but the pretence has never 
been carried very far. ‘Similar symptoms, also 
speedily suppressed, appear in the third act of 
Boito’s Mefistofele, Gounod often gives us a few 
pretty bars in canon, or a ‘theme, with a bold skip 
or two at the beginning, introduced and answered 
in the rococo “dux and. comes” Style. ‘There-is a 
ai fughetta in the first act of Bizet’s “ Cat- 
n.” But all. these examples are either ‘whims, 
pursued for a few measures and then abandoned, 
or exciting pantomime music to what is called by 
stage managers and prize-fighters a rally. Wagner 
and Goetz, the only men of our time who have been, 
like Handel and Bach, great both as harmonists 
or chord writers and as contrapuntists or part 
writers, have not dealt in fugue. They have 
associated themes with definite ideas, and practised 
all the combinations ‘which their logic led them to 
It has not led them to the device 
of imitation, which has been therefore left to men 
who, like the late Frederic Kiel of Berlin, have 
possessed great talent and industry without pe 
ality or genius. Imitation is often very pretty, an 
it always, by giving the part writing a.definite ze 
obvious aim, produces an air of intelligibility in the 
composition which is very welcome to the many 
people who are apt to Bet befogged when they 


endeavour to follow music of any complexity. But 


now-a-days the life has gone out of it: ‘we practise 
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International Musical Congress at ‘Ant- 

werp was the publication by the secretary 

of a pamphlet, addressed to. those who 

attended it, and, bearing the portentous heading— 
“Mémoire,sur Punification, dui diapason, :.suivi 
dune notice:sur Poeuvre de; Hoéné Wronski : Re- 
forme absolue:: du: savoir humain: et d’une “notice 
complementaire: sur T’oeuvre de ' la’ ‘méme ‘réforme 
dans le domaine! de 'Yart’ musicale.”' ‘A’'titlé’ so 
attractively mixed could hardly fail to'secure ‘atten- 
tion, though a settled and ghastly melancholy was 
speedily apparent in,the, faces of; its recipients: It 
required no lengthy, perusal to,imake manifest the 
fact that, metaphysics and.not music wasiits raison 
@ écre, and. that, as, Bishop, Berkeley. had, success- 
fully connected a theory of the universe with: tar- 
water, so M. Croegaert had related his. theory. of 
the universe to musical pitch, Burdened with the 
knowledge that he possessed the key to all know- 
ledge, he felt, that in converting. the ,Musical .Con- 
gress he. should; command,.the. intelligence of: the 
world, and accordingly..sent forth in. the guise of 
a musical pamphlet the: manifesto of a. new: faith: 
Ingenuous M. \Croegaert!: Insidious M.Croegaert! 
The pamphlet. opens mnneenpenlty enough» 'by 
defining without unnecessaty 'prolixity the central 
problem. Rightly dismissing the utility ofa uniform 
pitch as in, no need, of demonstration, he seeks to 
determine that which should offer, as.resting, upon 
a scientific basis, the best. guarantees of future 
Stability. He cites the brief list of the different 
ipitches adopted by the léading” Etifopean nations, 
‘as given by, Montanelli,,and selects those of 864 
and 870 ions as the thief paintsof coritroyersy 
—the former as accredited | by most theorists, the 
latter as that commending itselfto France, Belgium, 
and Germany., Then, however, without argument, 
he asserts the absolutist claim that the question is 
not one of convention merely, and'\in support:of the 


MONG the Mabiekeiian? freaults:iof the 


_ diapason of 864 ‘vibrations’ brings: forward) ‘the 


philosopher ‘and: ‘mathematician, Wronski, the 
re-organiser of human knowledge upon an eternal 
basis. Somewhere hidden in the Slavonic mist are 
the materials of' 130 volumes of unimagined’ value 
to the race. Plato and ‘Aristotle may have done 
their little best to rationalise and ‘systematize the 
scant knowledge of their day; Paul may have 
planted and Apollos’\\watered. the . Christian 
Ygdrasil; Bacon and Newton: may have estab- 
lished certain methods of scientific enquiry ;. Comte 
and Spencer may have sociologised in a mood of 
juvenile scepticism ; but high above them all, like 
a star dwelling ‘apart, ‘shines the irrefragable 
Wronski, the founder-of Messianism, the arbiter of 
the question of musical pitch.» »\" 

Not to know Wronski argues oneself latins 
and for the benefit!of’the® race* in\ general: and 
musicians in particular‘afew details may ‘be given 
from those cited’ by M:\Croegaert' from: Wronski’s 
“ Destinies »of ‘France, ‘Germany; ‘and Russia, as 
Prolegomena’ of: Messianism.” » The basis of his 
philosophy isthe Absolute; '¥.z.; the unconditioned 
principle: of all reality’; °its gummit is ‘lost in the 
final destinies of humanity, the final cause of the 
existence of rational beings. From the point of 
view of their descent‘and ‘being it is 'The'Absolute 
Philosophy, from: that oftheir ascent ‘and cause it 
is Messianism. » As: ‘anabsolute: philosophy it 
naturally seeks to unveil the creative principles of 
all existing. realities; to» fix‘ the “philosophy: of 
all the physical sciences; or—-to be strictly accurate 
—to fix the fundamental laws on: which’ ref 
in principle the different’ systems’ of ‘existing 
realities which form the distinct objects of the 
different speculative.sciences..As-Messianism it be- 


comes‘a practical philosophy, unveiling the possi- 
bilities of the race and legislating for the human 
will. Being, therefore, fatalistic as an Absolute 
Philosophy, and libertarian as a Practical Philo- 
sophy, a third part is necessitated, harmonising the 
inertia of nature and the spontaneity of reason in a 
Teleologic Philosophy which, reveals, to. man the 
palpable manifestation of the divine presence in 
creation. Then follows ‘the doctrine: of the new 
Messianic: trinity to .bé::found: in: the universal 
trichotomy':of ‘the Reason, in: accordance with 
which every science and: the science of sciences is 
divisible into three primitive laws—the Supreme 
Law, the Universal Problem, and the: Teleologic 
Agreement. It is only necessary-to state further 
for the benefit of anxious enquirers' that there is‘an 
esoteric Messianism dealing with the unconditioned 
essence of. the: universe—a ’branch:which the 
philosopher wisely’ withheld from ‘the: 

of the vulgar. What a piece of work’ was Wronski ! 
How noble in: reason !-how:infinite in’ faculty! ; 
yo erage how like! a ‘pod: the anager 
sciolists'! viid gailise 

Iflit:be alee what all-this has to dowith naieeh 
M. Croegaert replies that it has:everything to do 
with it; since the: elevation of music’ to the rank of 
an exact science is:dependent upon it: ~ Count 
Camille Durutte d’Y pres, in 1855, essayed: to. secure 
this elevation upon, the Wronski: basis, but he fell 
into the. empiricism from which .M.'Croegaert: has 
been very completely delivered. ©. M::Croegaert,: in 
his: “ Traité complet de Ja:Tonalité,” has discovered 
the Law Supreme, the Universal Problem, and the 
Teleologic Agreementin their application to musical 
science. These are distinguished in harmony under 
the names.af tonic analysis, diagnosis, and: syn- 
thesis, and. in, counterpoint: as ‘the laws of disson- 
ance, of consonance, and_ of. combimationéach 
law pursuing in an absolute manner a different 
trichotomic road. He thus imagines himself to 
have “established in an @ grioré and self-evident 
manner, the genesis of intervals, the constitution 
of the scales and musical systems, ancient as well 
as. modern,.the different: harmonic functions of 
musical sounds, and. therefore the generation of 
melody, the structure and sequence of chords, and 
the like.” Finally, in the ideal corporification or 
embodiment of the mysterious essence of the Ab- 
solute, discovered by the trichotomic Wronski, the 
supreme ideal of the Beautiful will be realised ; 
art.in all its poetic ramifications--music amongst 
the rest—will attain its, last expansion, its glorious 
Messianic crown; andthe question of musical 
pitch will for ever be.at rest. 

This is fairly descriptive of the mountain ;. now 
for the mouse, .: It is, simply the assumption, known 
to every musician, that a note exists corresponding 
to the simplest rate of vibration—one, vibration in 
a second ; in which case the octaves would run in 
the series 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. This gives 512 vibra- 
tions for the C, and 864. for the A of the twice 
accented octave. As it happens, this is a con- 
venient pitch, theoretically and practically, if the 
various, nations agree to adopt it. But the mere 
fact, of its,.possible derivation by a pretty mathe- 
matical sequence. does. not. give it any absolute 
claim to adoption.);, The. question ‘is purely.one of 
convenience and convention, and ‘as such ‘it will 
have to be decided, What:is wanted in the matter 
is not M. Croegaert’s musical absolutism, still less 
his pet scheme of ‘scientific and social reform, inte- 
resting as that may be in its ‘own way as an’ eccen- 
tric piece of cerébration. Sir’ George Macfarren 
rightly defined the’ main point requiring attention 
when, i in his speech at Antwerp, he said that “ uni- 
formity throughout the world was of more import- 
ance than any other consideration.” The practical 
common sense of a few resolute conductors, and 
musicians will,.in all, probability, have. settled the 
question while the, race is still :in happy ignorance 
a both Wronski and Croegaert..: )>. BR. M. 


—_—_—_—_— 
O did he ever live, that lonely man, 








.., Who loved—and music slew not ? 
—KEATs. 





Madame Marie: Roze 
ads Manon,” 


Thats agi 


PERA has for those taking part in it certain 
@ ‘''gupremé ambitions, and one, we should 
say, is the creation of character. “To step 
apon' ‘the ‘stage as the’ original means 
whereby the necessarily ‘vague ‘conception of the 
dramatist and composer takes shape in the public 
tind, is an ‘allurement' of no’ otdinaty kind to the 
ro ‘For we’ all ‘know that great as may be the 

srsonation ‘of Norma by a Grisi ora Titiens, 
; is not’invested in‘memory or in ‘history with the 
gratideur' that ‘belongs’ to’ Pasta’s. “Her glory it 
was to embody the character and to form the tradi- 


Rati 


.tion, which’ others ‘could no ‘more’ help appréximat- 


ing’ to thant they Could help profiting by. And just 
becatise characters which’ have ‘passed’ into’ the 
historic ‘stage are burdéned’ with tradition, artists 
Who ‘are’ ‘truly’ Worthy of” their’ calling long for 
Opportunities of presenting fresh character. This 
is work “which’ calls ‘into ‘action a genius’ only 
secondary to that of the dramatist; it might be 
said, indeed, to’ be the complement, both being 
essential to the final fashioning of which the public 
becomes witness and critic. 
Madame Marie Roze is to be congratulated on 
the favourable winds of chance that brought to’her 
the’ opportunity ‘of’ creating Manon ; the public is 
happy in, having 60 complete an artist to breathe 
the first breath of life into a new stage character ; 
and our readers will be glad to preserve in these 
pages a sketch of Manon as she appeared in the 
more lovable period of her unwholesome life.* 
Mingled with..the .satisfaction..of seeing fresh, 
truthful, and vivid characterisation, there is regret 
that the dramatic genius of the day should be 
satisfiedto ‘present, the less noble types. For 
Manon is another of,the lurid studies. which the 
English stage has borrawed from foreigh literature. 
Many things, we know, go to constitute an operatic 
success ; and we have so lately passed from under 
the usurpation of a colourless, unvitalised product 
that 'we may well be thankful for something resem- 
bling flesh and blood, and ‘not ‘over ready to con- 
demn the low type of its realism ‘in impatience of 
thé advent of higher. But ‘surely we shall see the 
day when tusic, poetry, and drama’ combine to 
exhibit lofty action ‘instead of ignoble, to include, 
if not convey, an éthical significance instead of 
dissolute intriguing. ~ 

‘The very fact that Manon is so forbidding, 
and of so complex a woof and warp, is, however, 
one of the attractions her character presents to the 
histrionic artist. Somehow virtué is less dramati- 
cally useful than vice, if it only be woven with the 
tight” amount ‘of good. The texture of Manon 
is thus woven. ' Vanity, fickleness, a base and 
heartless tendency to intrigue, are set in relief at 
times by flashes of the primal impulse to a higher 
life!’ ‘Even her ‘return to her first love after an 
abandoned ‘career—an episode which one is dis- 
posed to “ascribe to theatrical necessity—may be 
read as proving an underlying basis of constancy 
Despite the moral depression of the whole atmos- 
phere of the play, it is possible to maintain—nay 
Madame Roze’s art makes it impossible to with- 
draw — sympathy’ from the unheroic ““ heroine. 
We sée her a slave to tendency—a weak creature 
withifi''a mesh’ of untoward circumstance, whose 
end, viewed in this light, makes a deeper call upon 
our pathos than if it:had been that of a better 
balanced nature. Truly it is the frustration of good 
by an environment too strongly and consistently 
evil for'the individual nature to triumph over, that 
makes up the tragedy of life; and, it may be‘added, 


that gives a golden opportunity to the artist ! 
Madame — Roze’s' impersonation of Manon 
* See Music Supplement. 
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starts with perfect physical fitness. Her winning 
and gracious presence gives her aright, so to. speak, 
to attempt the character, while it may be that her 
French nationality and Parisian training impart 
certain subtle touches of lifelikeness.. ‘The inter- 
play of motive at all points of the play could only 
be brought out by an actress of psychological power. 
It is in this complexity and variety that Madame 
Roze’s gifts appear. Her Manon is at first-the 
simple girl of the fields—a little idyllic perhaps— 
but with the pure air playing about her. Then 
follows het jntroduction to Parisian life, and the 
quick efflorescence of the seeds of evil.as seen. in 
her succumbing to excitement and intrigue. Suc- 
ceeding scenes present her as a votary of fashion, 
as a heartless schemer in a gambling saloon, and 
as a stricken remorseful woman. ‘The actress has 
to construct the character” by constant demands 
upon a great variety of emotions. _Fickleness, 
abandonment. to passion, callousness almost too 
black have in turn to be expressed, A method less 
fiexible than. Madame Roze’s would break down 
under the demands upon it; yet, when it would 
seem as if all degrees of passion had been reached, 
the spectator is surprised by the intensity of the 
scene in the monastery where Manon succeeds in 
tempting her lover to renounce the religious life, 
When the miserable end is reached, it has the 
character of inevitableness, so subtly and logically 
have the character indications been connected. In 
adding Manon to her repertory, Madame Roze has 
afforded the public a curiously interesting and im- 
pressive study of the sombre kind. One could 
wish that Manon and her sisterhood had forever 
vanished from the stage ; but if we are by the grace 
of circumstance to be served with musical versions 
of such harshly flavoured themes, it is to be hoped 
they may have the benefit of such redeeming art 
as Madame Roze’s. 


@n dome Ofd 
dedications. 





T is sometimes said that amongst the lost arts 
is that of making a bow, and our elders have 
been somewhat given to contrast the old 
stately unbending with the perfunctory nod 

of their descendants. Whether this be the case or 
not, we have certainly lost the art of making the 
elaborate prefatory bow with which the old writers 
were wont to introduce their works to the notice of 
their patrons and the public. Brevity is the soul 
of the modern title-page, in direct contrast to the 
complex explanations which were formerly regarded 
as essential. Just as one finds, however, a curious 
charm in watching the old-world courtesies of an 
octogenarian, so one finds a kindred pleasure in 
turning to some of the old title-pages and dedica- 
tions of an earlier age. The lingering touches and 
loving elaboration, the quaint stiffness, the obvious 
desire to please, the broad flatteries which must 
often have been ironic, the ingenious strivings after 
novelty—all serve to place us in touch with the 
life of the time. 

By no means least in interest of this kind, though 
less commonly noticed, are the titles and dedica- 
tions of musical works. It would be difficult for 
instance to find a more satisfying title, if one may 
trust the French version of it, than that of a volume 
by Mattheson, published by Schiller of Hamburg, 
in 1717 :-— 

** The prohibition of the orchestra, or second com- 
munication on this subject, in which is explained, not only 
for the benefit of genlemen not belonging to the profes- 
sion, but even for that of many musicians, the most 
excellent and veracious. system of musical knowledge, 
with the manner in which this comports itself when 
vigorously disembatrassed from scholastic dust; a com- 
plete and concise explanation being given, free from every 


| €arned as they were in the beautiful art of harmony, have 





nauseating formula and_superfluity, it. is.then conducted 
to the tomb of 

Ut, mi sol 

Re, fa, la 

(Tota musica) 
attended in great’pomp by the twelve Greek modes as its 
honourable “parents, the mourning being jeer cas 
with a monument to preserve its eternal memory.” 


Let this be conceived in German withiits inverted 
phrases and dislocated verbs, and the attractiveness 
of so transparent a title will be sufficiently obvious. 
It is one of many illustrations: of the fact) that' a 
musician, who has once commenced a sentence has 
has not always grace given to him to know when to 
bring it toa close. 

It is, however, in the dedications that the chief 
personal interest is to be found, and M. Weckerlin 
has collected a series, the subjects of which range 
from the King of France to an American:chief. Of 
the dedication to. a. Royal: personage, those: of 
Lully, who dedicated almost all his works to: Louis 
XIV., may be regarded .as typical. Whether 
Boileau was right or not in calling him a: “ coeur 
bas,” a “ coquin ténébreux,” it is.cértain that Lilly 
was well aware of the methods in which his own 
interests could best be secured, and had no nice 
scruples about employing them. 


‘*T vught ‘to avow, Sire,” he wrote before his: Pro- 
serpine,” in 1680, ‘‘ that I have an infallible secret for 
finding renewed powers and rising above myself; it is 
the thought that the concerts I prepare will ‘be heard by 
your majesty, and that I ought to spare’no pains ‘to ren- 
der them worthy, if it were possible, of the conqueror of 
a thousand different nations, the pacificator of Europe, 
the sovereign arbiter of the world.” 


This was. pretty well, but the * Triomphe “de 
l'amour” found him in the following year with a ‘stil 
higher laudatory flight. 


“‘T have rightly judged that I needed a powerful aid, ae 
I have wished to foJlow the example of the muses who, all 


had recourse to a god who illumined them with ‘his light 
and who presided at their concerts ; but I have felt from 
my earliest years that the Apollo, who should inspire the 
songs that I purposed to compose, was neither in the 
country of my birth nor on the summit of Parnassus ; I 
believe that I should find him ‘in the most flourishing 
empire of the world, and I had no difficulty in. recognis- 
ing him as soon as I had been happy enough to behold 
your majesty.” 


Rather a pitiful purchase money to have to pay 
for patronage and appurtenances. 

At the same time Lully’s sentences are deftly 
turned into modesty itself by comparison with some 
of the dedications of the period. Take forinstance the 
pompous dedication to the Archbishop of Salzburg 
with which the organist, Jean-Baptiste Samber, 
beads his “ Continuatio ad manductionum organi- 

cam” (1707) :— 

‘* Just as I presented, three years ago, at the glorious 
and privileged altar of the favours ‘of your Gracious 
Lordship, the modest artistic work—the Introduction to 
the present —as a feeble evidence of my devotion and full 
and entire submission, so now I am emboldened to pre- 
sent myself anew in the temple of honour of your Lord- 
ship with the following pages ; and although sweet music, 
as the all-puissant sovereign of hearts andtreasure of the 
Churches, resembling—I will even say+—a supernatural 
manifestation, ought to appear before the throne of ia 
Prince of the Empire, bearing the purple, and in finer 
apparel than this which. encloses. the, present lines, she 
nevertheless prostrates herself in her mcdest, habit at the 
feet of a father of the people who by far exceeds her as 
sovereign of hearts: and in truth she, would. not, have 
dared to appear so ill-adorned in the temple.of hon- 
our of so sage a prince, if the natural goodness, and man- 
suetude of your Most Serene Highness in accepting my | 
modest little work recently offered, had not recalled | 
to her that the sea, rich in its purple coral and its pea 
receives into its bosom the smallest ‘ brooklets ath 
they bring to it as tribute no more than Clear water, | 
the temples and altars do not disdain the most infinitesi- 
mal sacrifices, that God, like the greatest kit contents 





himself with a handful of water or an outice of incense, 
when the heart is its supplement ; wherefore in like fashion 





I offer to your Most Serene Erincely biped much more 
than these pages.” tg Pt 

It was not always tpostible for men D163 ability to 
conceal, their contempt, either for individuat patrons 
or the, than patron, the f Jand two 
may be cited by way of contrast. | The first is that 
placed by Caresana at. the head of the second 
edition of his lessons in Solfeggio for"two voices, 
published at Naples in: 1693: Jf you svant. rubbish, 
he says to all intents and purposes, ecg. means 
haveite< 6.) -c a0 Ce EELS te j N'A ¥ ‘ 

** Benevolent iseade?| the:'reception’ of ‘the book of 
duets which I printsd‘in 7680 has decided me 'to~pubdlish. 
a-second: “You will’ find in’ this last various’ frivolities 
suited to the present time’: dances, airs, tarentelles, sans 
teuses, and other similar pieces: good enough. to. content 
the depraved taste of the,age., They are so:little’ to: my 





taste, that/if they, were,of a kind to be--heard ‘outside the. 


schools and studies, I rows never si psi myself 
to write them.” gdy. | ' side 
The ‘second is the ‘dedication of fear barbatic 
Conéertos for two'Violins, alto and bass, by G.-.A-K, 
Colizzi” {born about 1740), ‘and is addressed to the 
Great Sun ‘of the' afanenee! on “the banks of the 
Mississippi :— as 
*’ *Quachil, permit me to devote and consecrate to you 
these concertos which, like yourself, are barbaric. For 
you are the sole persdnkié® O Signor, to whom one can 


‘dedicate without cabals and imposture the first fruits of 


a talent still growing and’still feeble. Receive them with 
benevolence, and if by chance they should’ heal somé 
venomous ‘babbler. of thy savage court ftom the bite of 
the tarantula, I will make the voyage of the Mississippi 
to learn from him,.as :my?sole reward, how to healan ill 
which is common to all our European Orpheuses,” 

The idea is far-fetched, and: judging by the 
slender fragments assigned to him, the writer's 
tarantula-bite speedily made an end of him without 
any great loss to the race. 








St anzaé for Music. 


VIL—LOVE°IN THE CITY. 


Lonely and black the dreary street, 

Black and heavy the misty air , 

Even the flickering lamps are sweet... 

With the blurred gold crowns about them theres 
Mist and smoke. in the night and the day ; 

Out of the dark and into the grey, 

Stars there are none, and ah, dear sutt, 

Where have you fled away! 


Dainty Love of the dappled wing 

Ts, coming, ts coming, 
Laughingly touching the tight bow string 

To the old new song he is humming, 
With his gold curls clustering round his head 
And over the wing-tops, rosily red; 
Ah, dear Love, we were well nigh dead, 

But thou art coming / 


Golden, golden the old street glanced 
As Love came humming ; 

And little flames from the'ved wings dénted 
O'er the wet stones at his coming; 
And there was a song went whispering by— 
A chila’s song, neither a laugh nora cry, 

And sudden we saw the sea and the aay 
And bright Love coming. 


Lonely-and black the dreary street, 

Black and heavy the misty air; > 

Even the flickering lamps are sweet. 

With the blurred i gold crowns about them there 

Mist und smoke in the night and the day; 

, Out. of the dark and into-the greys. 

No, stars above, and ah, dear Lave, 

Where have you filed away / bf oa 
) | MQ, 
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jose CELEBRATED my fortieth birthday by one 








of the)amateur. theattical ‘performances'for 


which my house!at Betkenham is’ famous; 

The piece, written, ‘as usual, ‘by myself, was'a 

fairy play in: three;acts jiandthe plot turned upon 
the possession of 2.nagic horn by the hero, a young 
Persian prince... My: works are so wellknown that 
it is unnecessary to describe the action minutely: 
I need only ‘remind the reader that an important 
feature in the second act is ‘the interruption ofa 
festival by! the sound: ofthe ‘horn, blown by the 
prince in’ the ‘heart ‘of a loadstone mountain ‘in 
which he*has been entombed by a malignant fairy. 
I had engaged a cornist from the “bard of my regi- 
ment to blow the horn; and it was arranged that 
he should place himself, not ‘upon. the stage, but 
downstairs in the hall,'so that the required effect of 
extreme distance should be produced. ) 
The entertainment began pleasantly. - Some 
natural disappointment was felt when it became 
known that I was not to act ; but my guests excused 
me with perfect good-humour when I pleaded my 
double duty as host and» stage-manager. ‘The 
best seat in the auditorium was occupied by the 
beautiful Linda ——.» The next. chair, which I had 
intended. for myself, had. been:taken (rather: coolly) 
by Porcharlester of the 12th, a young man.of amiable 
disposition, and of some musical -talent, which 
enabled him to make the most of a certainly not 
disagreeable, if somewhat éffeminate baritone voice. 
As Linda’s taste for music approached fanatic+ 
ism, Porcharlester’s single accomplishment / gave 
him, in her eyes, an advantage! over meniof more 
solid parts and maturer agé. 1, resolved to inter- 
rupt their conversation as soon as I ‘was |at leisure. 


It was some time before this occurred; for'I make | 


it a rule to see for myself that: everything needed 
at the performances in my house is at hand in its 
proper place. At last. Miss Waterloo, who enacted 
the heroine, complained. that my anxiety made her 
nervous, and begged me to go to the front and rest 
myself. I complied willingly, and hastened to the 
side of Linda. As 1. -approached, Porcharlester 
rose, saying, “I am going to take a peep behind 
That is, if non-performers maybe admitted.” 

“Oh, certainly,” I said, glad to be, rid of him.. 
“But pray do not meddle with anything. The 
slightest hitch—” 

“All right,” he said, interrupting me...“ I know 
how fidgety you are. I will keep, my hands in my 
pockets all the time.” 

“You should not allow him to be so. disrespectful 
to you, Col. Green,” said Linda, when he was gone. 
“And I feel sure. he will do no: end of mischief 
behind the scenes.” 

“Boys will be boys,” I replied. ‘‘ Porcharlester’s 
manner is just the same to Col. Johnston, who is 
quite an old man. - How are your musical studies 
progressing ?” 

“Just what «we have. been discussing! . Oh, 
Colonel Green, do you know Schubert’s serenade ?” 

“Ah! a charming thing. It is something like 
this, I think. | Diddledi-dum, _ dididdledi-dum, 
didum, dididdledyday.” 

“Yes, it is a little, like. that. 
charlester sing it ?” 

“He tries to sing it. But he only. appears to 
advantage when he sings trivial music, In any- 
thing that demands serious sentiment, depth of 
feeling, matured sympathy, as it were—” 

“Yes, yes. I know, you think;Mr Porcharlester 
flippant. Do you like the serenade ?” 

“Hm! Well, the fact is—,, Do you like it?” 

“T love it. L of it, I have lived on it 
for the last three days.” 

“1 must confess that it has always struck me as 


Does Mr Por- 





nipitagihaiia beagtifel piece of erusic, I hope 
to have the piditure" of hearing justice done to it 
by your voice when our little play is over.” 

“sing it! \Oh, I dare:not. Ah! here is Mr 
Porcharlester._ I will tahe him pes to: sing it 
for us.” 

“Green,” said Powthistedeis; with ilkbred j jocos- 
ity; “I..don’t\ wish) to. disturb you groundlessly ; 
but the fellow who is ‘to Play she ee ers haentt 
turned:up.” 

* Good. Heavens!” I: éuctairnedts' “he promised 
to come at half-past‘ seven: o'clock chan If he 
fails, the play will he\spoiled.” - »\, 

Tvexcused myself btiefly to : ‘Kinda,and busvied 
to the hall. \ The: hotn was there, on the table, 
Porcharlester had resorted to:an infamous trick to 
get rid of me. I was about to return and demand 
an explanation, when: it dccurred:to me that, after 
all, the bandsman might» have left his instrament 
there at the morning rehearsal, and had perhaps 
not come. Buta servant whom: I called told’ me 
that the man had arrived with military punctuality 
at half-past seven, and had, according tomy ordérs, 
been shown into the supper room adjoining the hall, 
and left there witha glass of wine-and a:sandwich, 
Porcharlester; then, had deceived me.': As the 
servant returned to his duties, ‘leaving me alone 
and angry in the hall, my attention was curiously 
arrested by the gleaming brass curves of the instru- 
ment on the table. Amid the inanimate objects 
around me the horn seemed.silent and motionless 
in a way apaft,|as thoigh, pregnant with dreadful 
sound, it were consciously hiding ‘its time for 
utterance. ‘I'‘stole t6° the table, and cautiously 
touched -one of the valves. with my forefinger. 
After a moment <I; ventured; to press it down. It 
clicked—there was a. sound in the supper room, 
and I started back guiltily. Then the prompter's 
bell tinkled. It was the signal for the cornist to 
prepare for his cue. I awaited the appearance of 
the bandsman with ‘some shame, hoping that he 
would not discover that I had been childishly 
meddling with his instrument. But he did hot 
come... My anxiety increased:; I hurried into the 
supper room. There, at the head of the table; sat 
the soldier, fast asleep. Before him were five de- 
canters, empty. I seized his shoulder and shook 
him violently. He grunted ; made a drunken blow 
at mé that knocked a plate down; and relapsed 
into insensibility. Swearing, in my anger, to have 
him shot for this mutiny, I rushed back to the hill. 
The bell rang again. This second bell was for the 
horn to sound. The stage was waiting. In that 
extremity I saw but one way to save the piece from 
failure. I snatched up the instrument; put. the 
smaller end into my mouth ; and puffed vigorously 
through it. Waste of breath! not a sound:re- 
sponded. 41) became faint with my exertions; and 
the polished brass slipped through my clammy 
hands. The bell again urgently broke the 
ruinous silence. Then I grasped the horn like a 
vice ; inflated. my lungs ; jammed the mouthpiece 
against my lips and set teeth until it nearly cut me; 
and blew a Titanic blast.. My ears received a 
deafening shock ; the.lamp glasses whirred ; the 
hats of my guests rained from their pegs ; and I 
pressed my bursting temples between my palms as 
the soldier reeled out, pale as though the last 
trumpet had roused him, and confronted the throng 
of amazed visitors who appeared on the stairs. 

* * * * 


For the next three months I studied the art of 
horn-playing under the direction of an adept. At 
the end of that period I asked him whether he 
considered me sufficiently advanced to play a solo 
in private for a friend. 

“ Well, mister,” he said, “I tell you the truth, 
you haven’t the lip for it—at least, not yet. Then, 
you See, you blow, so tremenjous. _ If you'll believe 
me,,sir, it don’t need all the wind you let. out : it 
spoils the tone. What was you thinking of play- 
ing for your friend?” | 
_ “ Something that you miist teach mé. ‘Scituber’’ 
serenade.” 


Ti Baw Dire 





“Teain’t 
“You'll 


Hestared-at me; and shook his head. 
suited to the nieirdeaent, sir,” he said. 
never play it.” 

“The first time P play | it through witlrout a mis- 
take, I will give you five guineas, besides our 
regular terms.” 

This overcame his doubts. ‘I found ‘the execu- 
tion of the serenade; even after diligent: practice, 
peromrsasy and —“ difficult. But I succeeded at 
ast 

“df Db was you, minted, said’ my ‘instructor, ‘as 
he pocketed! the'five guineas, “ld: keep that tune 
to myself, and play summat simpler for my friends. 
You: can>play: ‘it: well enough here after ‘half an 
hour's exercise ; but when I’m not at your elbow, 
you'll:find it won't come:so steady.” 

I made Jight ‘of this hint, the prudence of which 
I; now fully recognise. But atthat time 1 was 
bent on’a long cherished project of serenading 
Linda.. Her house, near the northern end of Park 
Lane, was fayourably situated for the purpose ; 
and I had ‘already bribéd a servant to admit me 
to the smail pleasure ground that .lay between the 
house and the roadway.’ Late»in June, I learned 
that she intended to repose for an evening from 
the fatigues of society. This was my opportunity: 
At nine o'clock I placed my horn in a’ travelling 
bag; and drove to the Marble Arch, where I 
alighted, and walked to my destination. I was 
arrested by the voice of Porcharlester calling, 
“ Hallo; Colonel!” As I did not wish to be ques- 
tioned, I thought it hest to forestall ‘him by asking 
whither he was bound. 

“ Tam going’ to see Linda,” he replied. “ She 
contrived to let: me know last night at Hampton 
House that :she would: be alone all the evening. I 
don’t mind telling you these things, Colonel: you 
are ‘a mari of: honour, and you know how good she 
is. adore her. If I could only be certain that 
it is myself and not merely my voice that she likes, 
I should be the happiest man in London.” 

‘“¢ lam quite sure that it cannot be your voice,” | 
said. 

“ Thank you,” he exclaimed, grasping my hand : 
‘it’s very kind of you to say:'so; but: I dare not 
flatter myself that’ you are right. It almost chokes 
me to lock at her. Do you know I have never had 
the pluck to sing that serenade of Schubert’s since 
she told me it was a favourite of hers.” 

“Why? Does she not like your singing of it?” 

“1 tell you I have never ventured to sing it be- 
fore her, although she is always begging me to do 
so. I am half jealous of that confounded tune. 
But I would do anything to please her, and I am 
going to surprise her with it to-morrow at Mrs 
Locksly Hall’s at-home. I have been taking les- 
sons and working like a dog to Be able to sing it 
in really: first-rate style. If you meet her, mind 
you don’t breathe a word of this. It is to be a 
surprise.” 

“J have no doubt you will startle her,” I said, 


| exulting at the thought that he would be a day too 


late, I knew that it would take a finer voice than 
his to bear comparison with the melancholy sweet- 
ness, the sombre menace, the self-contained power 
with which the instrument I carried would respond 
to.a skilful performer. We parted ; and I saw him 
enter the house of Linda. A few minutes later, I 
was in the garden, looking up at them from my 
place in the shadow as they sat near the open 
window. Their conversation did not reach me: I 
thought he would never go. _ The night was a little 
cold; ‘and the’ pleasure-ground was damp. Ten 
o'clock struck—a quarter past—half past—I almost 
resolved to go home. ‘Had not the tedium been 
relieved by two pieces which she played on the 
pianoforte, I could not have held out. At last they 
rose ;, and J was pow able wo distingyish speir. words, 
mF y’ she said, “it is time for you to go.” How 
y ‘agreed with her! ,“ But you might have 
serenade for me. 1! have played twice for 


youre 
6 have a frightful cold,” he said. “1 really can- 
x os 3 ” : 
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*¢ What nonsense! You have not the least symp- 
tom of a cold. No matter: 1 will never ask you 
again. Good-night, Mr Porcharlester.” 

“Do not be savage with me,” he said. “ You 
shall hear me sing it sooner than you think, per- 
haps.” 

“Ah! you say that very significantly. Sooner 
than I think? If you are preparing a surprise for 
me, I will forgive you. I shall see you at Mrs 
Locksly Hall’s to-morrow, I hope.” 

He assented, and hurried away, fearful, I suppose, 
lest he should betray his plan. When he was gone, 
she came to the window, and looked out» at: the 
stars. Gazing at her, | forgot my impatience : my 
teeth ceased to chatter. I took the horm from my 
travelling bag. She sighed; closed the window ; 
and drew down a white blind. The sight:of her 
hand alone as she did so would have inspired me 
to excel all my previous efforts. She seated herself 
so that I could see the shadow of her figure in 
profile. My hour was come. Park Lane was nearly 
still: the traffic in Oxford Street was too distant 
to be distracting. 

I began. At the first note I saw her start and 
listen. When the completed phrase revealed to her 
what air I was playing, she laid down her book. 
The mouthpiece of my instrument was like ice ; 
and my lips were stiff and chilly, so that, in spite of 
my utmost care, I was interrupted more than once 
by those uncouth gurgling sounds which the best 
cornists cannot always avoid. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering that I was cold and very nervous, I suc- 
ceeded fairly well. Gaining confidence as I went 
on, I partly atoned for the imperfection of the 
beginning by playing the concluding bars with 
sonority, and even achieving a tolerable shake on 
the penultimate note. 

A derisive cheer from the street as I finished, 
showed me that a crowd was collected there, and 
that immediate flight was out of the question. I 
replaced the horn in my bag, and made ready to 
go when the mob should disperse. Meanwhile I 
gazed at the shadow on the blind. She was writing 
now. Could she, I thought, be writing to me? She 
rose; and the shadow overspread the window so 
that I could no longer distinguish her movements. 
I heard a bell ring. A minute later the door of 
the house opened. I retreated behind an aloe tub; 
but on recognizing the servant whom I had bribed, 
I whistled softly to him. He came towards me 
with a letter in his hand. My heart beat strongly 
as I saw it. 

“All right, sir,” he said. ‘ Miss Linda told me 
to give you this ; but you are not to open it, if you 
please, until you get home.” 

“ Then she knew who I was,” I said, eagerly. 

“I suppose so, sir. When I heard her bell, I 
took care to answer it myself. Then she says to 
me, ‘You'll find a gentleman somewhere in the 
pleasure ground. Give him this note, and beg 
him to go home at once. He is not to read it 
here,’” 

“Is there any crowd outside ?” 

“All gone, sir. Thank you, sir. 
sir.” 

I ran all the way to Hamilton Place, where I 
got into a hansom. Ten minutes afterwards I was 
in my study, opening the-letter with unsteady 
hands. It was not enclosed in an envelope, but 

folded in three, with a corner turned down. I 
opened it and read, 


Good-night, 


“714 Park Lane, Friday. 
“ Dear Mr Porcharlester.” 


[ stopped. Had she then given him credit for 
my performance? A more immediately important 
question was whether I had any right to read a 
letter not addressed to me. Curiosity and love 
prevailed over this scruple. The letter continued 
thus. 


“J am sorry that you have seen nothing in my 
fancy for Schubert’s serenade except matter for 


but I would not: have expressed tt to you had I not 
believed you capable of understanding tt. Af it be 
any satisfaction to you-to know that you have cured. 
me of tt thoroughly, pray believe that I shall never 
again hear the serenade without a strange mixture 
of mirth and pain. I did not know that a human 
throat could compass such sounds; and I little 
thought, when you promised that I should hear 
your voice sooner than I expected,: that you \con- 
templated such a performance. I have only one 
word more+A dieu: I shall not have the pleasure 
of meeting you at Mrs Locksly Hall's to-morrow; 
as my engagements will not permit me to go'there! 
For the same reason I fear I must deny myself the 
pleasure of veceiving you this season.—I am, dear 
M+ Porcharlester, yours i LINDA: ae 


1 felt that to forward this letter to Posabnplester 
would only pain him uselessly. I felt: also that 
my instructor was right, and that I have not the 
lip for the French horn. | I have accordingly given 
it up. 

Linda is now my wife. 1 sometimes ask ‘her 
why she persists in cutting Porcharlester, who has 
pledged me his word as an officer anda gentleman 
that he is unconscious of having given’ her the 
slightest ground for offence. She always refuses 
to tell me. 





St Veoutea. 


By the Author of “ Venetia’s Lovers,” &c, 
—-0/—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


‘* She knew not love, yet lived in maiden fancies, 
Walked, simply clad, a queen of high romances 
And talked strange tongues with angels in her trances, 


** Cares that petty shadows cast, 
By which our lives are chiefly proved.” 


IS had poured out her whole heart in a long 
letter to Susan while she sat alone next 


day awaiting her visitor. The piano was 

open, the music spread on the desk; the 
morning sun came in with a pale glow at the 
window and fell upon ‘her ‘hyacinth, rearing a 
straight, delicate pink head. She had unpacked 
her trunks and arranged the modest little store’ of 
books and nicknacks—each with a story of its own 
to tell. The brown and drab room that had seemed 
so dull a refuge on the night wlien Hugh and she 
had their first meal in it was already grown familiar. 
New hopes were budding there; new dreams of 
work and of achievement. Young enthusiasm can 
nourish itself upon so little. 

It was the stillest hour of the day in the old house 
and in the Engelgasse too, for the narrow street 
was a haunt of artists, singers, players, actors— 
some painters as well—a little colony of the workers 
who stand aside and do not so much live in the 
world as make it beautiful for others to live in. 
Outside of this magic circle it would not have been 
easy for Cis to follow the career to which she 
aspired. Herr Kénig remembered this when he 
chose her home. Girlhood in Germany is austerely 
hedged, not cloistered as in France, but expected 
to keep in her companionships, her pursuits, her 
pleasures, her devotions even, a broad space be- 
tween her and the boy with whom she may have 
grown up. 

But the artist world has laws and large liberties 
of its own in Germany as elsewhere, and to be an 
inhabitant of the Engelgasse was to be “emanzi- 
pirt” in the pleasantest way from the “tyranny of 
small things” that narrows the life of the young 
lady-hood that is without vocation. So Herr Kénig 
placed her where she would be happiest with 
kindred souls, who played almost all day long 
except when they were eating, as now, or sleeping 
as they often did far on into the bright morning ; 
and here, in this simple Arcadia, the young girl 





Perhaps it was an exaggerated fancy; 


ridicule. 


opposite who watered her trellised ivy and the 


myrtle in its.big brown — vas Serer 
sure of t friendligstypespe 
alone and was only a very WS coe ool tri fr 


than Cis, who had the pliant, good-natured guar. 
dianship of Frau Ehlers to give a background of 
respectability to her life... --. 7 

“T~ believe. in * beauty,” was the creed of the 
Engelgasse. There are those who have found in it 
a.resting-place on the: uneasy slopes of life—w. 
Cecilia find it se?’ Alb-her eager ‘hopes: cried 
yes, as she sati:in’the pale sunlight waiting 
deciding of her: fate. - While ishe waited, listening, 
the door set wide fot) air,:there:was:d' slow step on 
the stair—a step with no George Frederick irrita: 
bility. incit, ‘but gentle and languid as»if movement 
were half a trouble.. Cis rose, the colour warming 
in her cheeks, her: hazel eyes'wide with surprise ag 
they fell, not-on Herr Berg,,portly and massive} 
but on the lady: whom ‘slie and Hugh: had seen 
yesterday, was» it?) Oh, no,in some far-off day’in 
another life+it could ‘not be only: ananatiay biohe 
Hugh had left her. 

The lady stood still in the uédelpannons deus 
way ; splendid, a little disdainful out of ‘old habit; 
and yet gracious. Cis, too, was very quiet, looking 
at her with saint trying to make yenterday i into 
to-day. 

“ May I come in’ ” the sumnsion asked in a voice 
that. was soft, and that reminded one! of ‘a minot 
song. She looked .at..Cis with an appeal’ in. her 
deep blue eyes—a naettion ora songmbnd was 
it? 
io Yes," said Cis, half believing that this was a 
vision: or ‘a: picture as» Hugh’ and she “had ‘seen it 
before, framed in’ the green’ doorway.’ But when 
the lady came forward with a smile the spell was 
broken. 

* You expected me, did you not?” she asked in 
her pleasant, gracious — od am Adelheid 
von Winterfeld.” 

“I am afraid I have been very rude,” said Cis, 
with a sort of simple dignity she could:command at 
times, “J did not understand. Wal you not sit 
down?” 

There was no chair in the: room fit for this regal- 
looking lady, who wore a dress of dark green cloth 
trimmed with some costly fur that ‘clung round her 
throat and wrists. ‘The hideous wicker seats were 
not to be thought of, and Cis motioned to the 
window with its broad, gay cushion, 

Sitting there with the pale’ white sunlight all 
about her, Adelheid von Winterfeld indeéd made a 
beautiful picture. The light touched the gold hair 
under her little fur-bordered cloth cap, and her eyes 
were deep and blue as the’ clear, wintry sky above 
them. 

“Do you love flowers ?” she asked, as her glance 
fell on the pink hyacinth: 

“Yes,” said Cis, blushing she hardly knew why. 
“ Shall I take this away? Perhaps you dislike the 
scent ?” 

“Oh, no,” ‘said’ Adelheid ‘languidly, as if the 
subject did not interest her. “ Will you not come 
and sit here by me?” 

Cis obeyed reluctantly. She would rather have 
sat upon one of the wicker chairs with the table’s 
width between them. 

“T have seen you before, surely,” said Adelheid, 
turning her blue eyes searchingly on her, “ or is it 
a picture, a Titian, perhaps, you'make me think of? 
I can’t remember pictures, but I do not easily forget 
faces.” 

“1 have séen you once before,” said’ Cis, colour- 
ing faintly, “one day when I was walking with my 
cousin near the Rhine.” - 

“Yesterday,” said Adelheid, smiling, “T remem: 

ber now. So'that was your’ cousin? Where is he 
now ?” 

“He has gone back to Scotland, ”— a Shadow al 
on Cis’s face. 

“ And you are left alone? “Do you love music 
so much that you can bear loneliness for its sake?” 
“Is it not worth some giving aap Cis asked 





gravely in her turn.” ~~ 
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“Adelheid’s dark oe went slowly round the bare 
and ugly Toom, as i she. bea Ei va the 
question. «“T don’t “know,” ‘sh e “said. ave had 
it always, but I do not think T ‘should 1 miss it out, of 
my life, BNot as my brother ‘would—but then he 
en nothing else $0 make his, world bearable,” a 
light, half_of pity, half of, disdain, crept into her 
eyes. Cecilia said -ROthinB knowing indeed, too 
little to hazard a remark. 

“He is an invali alid,” id her. visitor, and though 
her words were, So few, 8.) felt with a little shrink- 
ing on her own. Mat this girl with the splendid 
physique snight make of her bounding, blooming 
t ss for one whose lot it was to suffer. 


his consolation, F. 

“It must be sad to be ua ill,” she Said very 
gravely. “I don’t, think, even. music ‘would help 
one then.” 

“Oh, it does something,” "said “‘Adelheid, again 
with that air of being tired. of the subject, even 
while she continued it. “Tt does not affront you 
if you are ugly, for instance, as people do by staring 
at you and whispering. about, you ; it even helps 
you to dream that you are handsome.and brave 
and full of valour-rlike others... Oh, yes, it helps 
to make life tolerable.” 

“T understand now, “why you would not miss it.” 
said Cis, smiling in spite of herself. 

“Because I am. beautiful without requiring to 
dream myself so?” she answered still with that 
languid air.“ Oh, yes,.one, hears, that. so. often 
one must needs. believe it.;,.But I am not brave for 
instance, as you. in England, are. Tell me. about 
yourself, I, love, England... You walk about; there 
in thick boots. .. Oh,.I know, anda waterproof, and 
you play at; cricket,.and bunt, and shoot, and. fish, 
and go wherever ;you'jlike all alone ; you have. all 
the privileges of the men and. of the.women too.” 

“TI did. none, of, these things,” said Cis, amused 
at this picture of English life, “ except walk.to and 
from town, because I could not afford;to drive,” ., 


“Tell me what you did,” said, Adelheid, .and | 


insensibly Cis was drawn on),to talk of ithe dear 
old home and all its happy/austerities, 

Adelheid listened, with a. sort of imperious. in- 
terest that did not once lapse into languor. 


“That was. better than your life here will be,” 


she said, when Cis’s artless little narrative faltered. 
“Will you come and. read. English with me?” 

“But you speak it so well !,,, Almost faultlessly.” 

“T had an English nursemaid and governess, 
and now I have an English maid, . But one cannot 
ask one’s maid to read with one. What do you 
think I like best to read ?” 

“Poetry ?” suggested Cis. 

“Oh, no,” again that, faint hint of disdain crept 
into Adelheid’s. eyes, “I leave that to Friedemann, 
my brother. . It is history I like; wars and revolu- 
tions and battles, and bloodshed, and great. crises 
in the lives of men and women,..; That is what we 
shall read together. When will you come'to me?” 
- “Whenever you like,” said Cis,.on.whose im- 
agination the proposal fell a little coldly, 

“Whenever the music likes; isn’t; it?” ,said Adel- 
heid, rising. with a .smile,,...¢ That is; Herr Berg’s 
step on the stair. 1 will.write to you,” 

At the door she met the err Direktor, red 
and short of breath with his assent... He bowed 
low before the. young lady... “It is am honour to 
meet you at this hour, meine, Gnadigste,’ he crooked 
his elbow gallantly, “may. I .escort you \to your 
carriage ?” he asked, ready in spite of his breath- 
less and purple condition to brave the descent and 
reascent for so charming, a.princess. 

Fraulein. von, Winterfeld waiyed this proposal 
aside with some.of. her .native’, haughtiness. ‘I 

am walking,” she said, “and. 1 will not detain you 
from your: pupil, Herr Direktor?” 

“1 shall have: the honour of seeing the Herr 
Baron this’ evening,”: mea aoer Berg, still lingering 
in the doorway. 

“Ah, yes,” said Adelheid, indifferently, “no 


| turning round on her from the piano where he had 


| political economy, and now it is the history of war. 


doubt, he will lool for, ¥ you to play to him, You 
must. not give this young lady.too, much to.do,,I 
beg,”., she turned to, Cecilia, with her, bewitching 
smile. “ She has promniged to give a pass 06; her 
days,to me too”... . 

“Your claims, must: ohmiae come. rst, meine 
Gnadigste,” said the courtly old, musician, holding 
the. door, very Soh Si ER Ont, Off the 
room, oe 

» This beautiful vision, was net .by the, returning 
musicians coming jback, from morning rehearsal, 
from teaching and what not, and not a heart, of 
them all but thumped. a. little faster as, she, came 
slowly down, the, dark staircase--a .symphany- in 
green.and gold. Even young Richter, who. was.so 
fastidious, felt his pale cheeks warm, faintly as she 
returned a stately salutation to their awk’ 
Everybody knew this, beautiful, proud. Adelheid, 
queen. of, Poppelsdorf,. and. each of, the _ smusikers 
knew,,too, that,she had come.to see)Cecilia Rae, 
burn, Had not Herr. Ehlers. waylaid them, with 
the: news,.as ‘they, passed through the. shop, and 
Frau Ehlers had told it all again with new.embel- 
lishment,.and .commentary,,,as she, pounced on 
them, from her ; parlour, ,,,. Doubtless .the,, whole 
Engelgasse knew of the, visit, and could have, told 
you every word that had:passed, between the young 
ladies. ,, The musikers were much astonished and 
excited, and Cecilia rose visibly in. Herr. Richter’s 
estimation—Herr. Richter ,had_ taken, Adelheid’s 
bow as addressed to himself, but. young, Hans 
laughed. 

/“*Itis August Konig’s. doing,” he,, said, semneh 
as,.ever to, his, hero; “‘.Kénig.,was the; only: one 
who. had. any indurnss over,..the most. gracious 
Friiulein? 

Upstairs Cis was pe ash a catechism from 
the inquisitive master, ; 

* So; the music must, give way, to our “lady's 
whims, must it,” he said sarcastically, , Wa / our 
art does not suffer, herself, to be served. so—to. be 
put in, .the,,second, place, ..Hew ,do. you come. to 
know Fraulein von Winterfeld 2” 

. “I don’t know her,” said Cis, smiling. “T never 
saw her till, y yesterday, and to-day I spoke to. her 
for the first time.” 

“What does she want with you?” he, asked, 


seated himself. 

Cis laughed at this persistent curiosity. 

“TI don’t quite know... To read about battles, I 
think.” 

“ So/” said the musician. dryly, “a little while 
ago it. was philosopby, and before that it was 


You have.pleased her, Mein. Fraulein, and that is 
not so easy a conquest as you think. Perhaps it 
was the part of Daniel you, were playing?, Great 
ladies, love to be scolded. It is a new sort of flat- 
tery.” His voice was. sarcastic, but’ there was a 
betraying twinkle in his small, bright, eye. 

“ No,” said; Cis, blushing hotly.“ Please forget 
that. _ You forgave me already.” 
“ Then the singing must be. very good., Come, 
we will to.work, and find out whether, Kénig has 
been praising you too much,, What have we here? 
Schubert? . Have you practised this, with Konig?” 
“A little ; he would not let. me sing much but 
exercises for the voice.” 
“ Now then, we will. begin,” said Herr Berg, re- 
lapsing suddenly into the stern, imperious master, 
the George, Frederick Handel of last night. 
Cis, too, forgot. everything ; .but, the song—that 
drama hot from Schubert’s fiery heart, that always 
afterwards seemed to her to be. the voice that had 
called her to “ the new life in the.old one’s stead,” 
She sang it,as,on, that, first night in, the old west 
room, at home, Hugh, had, been, there and she 
had not known. it, but Hugh,. dear. friend and 
cousin, absent or present, would have ‘made no 
difference... The gift-of song was something hi 
nas strapacs shan, es mil. With the same thrill 
ion she ;had sung it, "tp the cold’ and | | 


fervour, seized her now as the words, so asiaas 
with deep meaning to her rang out— 
\ Dain iat mein Here! Dein iat mein Hers, 
Und soll es, ewig, ewig biciben!” 

With the. first strains of that passionate, high music, 
doors were opened wide below. The musikers 
knew that the Herr Direktor was with the English 
girl, and out of respect forthe, master..they had 
hushed their scraping and strumming—-now out of 
something that, was.,chiefly as yet: great, wonder 
and astonishment and bewilderment, thayaguihered 
with one consent upon, the stair). ©). , 

. Even .the pale, anelanchely,, unsatisfied Richter 
was too good a German to say a word, until,the 
song was finished, . Young Hans, Meyer's blue eyes 
were all alight behind his spectacles... The shabby 
pianist. from, the,,garret -had, come. out too, and 
leant; hig body far jover,,the. rail) as, he,listened 
absorbed till the last note died away, “Herrick!” 
he cried, rubbing up his bushy hair with both hands 
in, bis ,generous. excitement... “Lieder Himmel / 
‘what a voice!” “ Reisend/”,,“ Besauberend/” 
“ Entsiikend /” responded the eager chorus from 
below. Richter, too, chimed in with subdued 
praise, carried away by the others’ fervour. 

“ Unbeliever!”. cried Hans, dissatisfied witkythis 
lukewarm. adhesion, having..at last exhausted h 
own large vocabulary of adjectives, ,.‘¢ W. 
you say now !. Was I) .not -right that she had the 
face af, 4,singing angel? What of the music of the 
present now yi, 

“It is a, good voice,.if it were aint trained, , 
Richter, who. was nothing if not, judicial, answered, 
freeing himself coldly from the: other's grasp... “ It 
isa pity she has nating better than Schubert, to 
use it.on,” 

What could be with so. impracticable, .so 
unpersuadable..a pessimist as. this? The pianist 
andthe violinist exchanged .a shrug, with a stair- 
flight between them,, before, each | retired to his 
room.,', Young Hans, , impoteatly scornful, broke 
out, 

“ Your own, for instance !, No, doubt, mein 
Bester, she will make your fortune and ;you: fame 
by singing it, when you give it tothe world!” 

Upstairs, in Cecilia’s. room the Herr Direktor 
had come to much the same, conclusion as the 
young..men, though he .expressed.. it in. more 
measured, terms... He made, Cis read at. sight 
a score he took from his capacious pocket, and 
tried her voice here and there in its upper and 
lower notes. , 

“ That -will do,” he said; “you have a good 
organ—a very good organ,” he added, as he looked 
keenly up at her, and saw that she listened with 
grave anxiety, and was not bridling or blushing, 
“ Kénig has not overpraised you; you are my pupil 
from to-day.” 

“T take no fee,’ he said with a certain kind 
bluntness, for Cis was stammesjng and blushing 
distressingly—overwhelmed, frightened. “ Between 
artists there is no question of money, It is so with 
all, my best pupils.. But you must work hard, and 
not grow careless.” 

‘+1 will do all that you ask of me,” said Cis in 
her hot young gratitude, 

“Nal” cried the Direktor with. good humour, 
“no one. can demand more of another than that.” 
He stood up as if to go, but the next minute he 
turned sharply on Cis, 

“Do you know. Baron von Winterfeld?” he 
asked. 

“No; he is, s the brother of the lady who came 
to-day, is he not?” 

“ Ya wohl, though one would hardly think it to 
see them together.” _. 

“ His sister, said he was ill.” 

“Tf she had said he never had been anythin 
else, it, would be, truer—poor, sickly buchelig—but 
with a colossal soul for music. Some day he will 
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dashed out of sight, but Herr Berg turned and put 
his big face in at the door again. “ Daniel was 
not afraid,” he said with great solemnity. 

When Cis was going down that afternoon to take 
coffee with Frau Ehlers, she met Richter on the 
stair. 

“You have a beautiful voice, Fraulein,” he said 
with his sad intonation. 

“Did you hear me sing?” she asked gravely. 

“ T was on the stair with the others. They were 
all charmed.” 

“ Thank you,” she said simply ; “I am glad you 
liked my voice. ‘Herr Richter, will you explain a 
word to me?” 

“ With highest pleasure, mein Fraulein.” 

“ What does duckelig mean?” 

Richter hunched up his narrow shoulders to his 
ears by way of illustration; and stuck out his back. 

“ Hunchbacked ?” she asked, opening her eyes. 

He nodded. “ That is so, mein Fraulein.” 

“ Oh,” said Cis, with sudden pity in her voice 
and face, “ how sad it is !” 


XX. 


ECILIA’S life was now very busy, and there 
was little time in it for regrets or doubts. 


Herr Berg was an exacting master, expect- 

ing much, but praising liberally too, for 
Cecilia gave him her very best. Through the 
agency of Frau Ehlers she had made an engage- 
ment to teach English for an hour daily in a ladies 
school. It was not very pleasant work—not so 
pleasant as practising shakes and exercises and 
roulades in the sympathetic company of a piano 
above and a violin below, but it brought in a little 
money, and so lightened somewhat the burden 
cheerfully borne by the sisters at home. 

She had already quite got over the first shrinking 
from the ordeal of facing a row of giggling, whisper- 
ing mddchen, and was even putting out tentative 
feelers of friendship towards several of her pupils ; 
it was also a matter of old custom and use and 
wont for Hans Meyer to come flying after her as 
she returned from her school, and to walk home 
with her through the Engelgasse. She went with 
this bright boy comrade to the Verein twice every 
week, and put her whole heart's fervour into those 
majestic choruses that she had heard for the first 
time in the concert-hall which now took so much 
room in her life. 

All the Engelgasse faces were growing familiar— 
the fat old Frau who played the minor parts which 
are reserved for stout, elderly good-nature in the 
theatre, used to nod to Cis, who met her sometimes 
carrying home sausage and other dainties in her 
ungloved hands for supper; the ragged, careless 
old fellow, much unwashed and unbrushed, who 
taught music in the school where she imparted 
English, would greet her with a fine flourish as he 
went by, humming a cheerful air. They were all 
comrades, kindred spirits, fellow artists, and the 
narrow Engelgasse was like a grove on a May 
morning with its concerted harmonies. 

All this growing into the new life had taken place 
without any fresh sign from Adelheid von Winter- 
feld, and Cecilia began to think that the beautiful 
girl who had come to her had been only a vision 
after all. 

Herr Berg, who had a great deal of native curios- 
ity, was often inquisitive on the subject. 

“ Has Fraulein von Winterfeld sent for you yet ?” 
he would ask, and Cecilia daily with a little more 
reluctance had to answer no. “I wish she would,” 
she said once, involuntary. 

“Why ?” he demanded bluntly. 

“ Because if I read with her she would pay me, 
I suppose.” 

“Are you so eager to make money, then?” he 
asked, with a frown. 

“People who are poor must always be anxious 
to make some,” she answered, with a sigh. “I 
have two sisters who work that I may study here.” 

“ The gnddiges Friulein will pay you—there is 





no question of that.’ She will, pay you and advise 
you as well while this fancy for reading about 
bloodshed, and copying ‘Englith manners and cus- 
toms lasts.” 

“I hope she doesn’t think bloodshed a part-of 
our national custom,” said ‘Cis, laughing.” 

Herr Berg shook his forefinger back and forward 
slowly, an action that reminded her of August 
Konig. “The Fraulein thinks whatever she likes; 
and whatever she likes is right,” he said with an 
immovable face. “ Meanwhile the Hert Baron has 
been ill.” 

“TI thought he was always’ ill.” 

“There are degrees in his sickness; when it 
comes to the superlative. degree even Fraulein 
Adelheid has to submit.” Then with abrupt transi- 
tion he said suddenly, “You will now’ take the 
‘Daniel’ music at the Verein.” 

“Oh, no,” said Cis, preparing to resist this com- 
mand. “Indeed I can’t. You told me to learn it 
only for the sake of practice.” 

“ And you told me you would do all that I asked 
of you.” 

“ But not if it was to hurt another person.” ‘Cis 
was growing quite agitated. If she awoke his 
slumbering anger, what would become of her? 

“ Whom would it hurt ?” 

“Your niece,” said Cis, bravely. ‘You chose 
her to sing this music. She has done it all along. 
She will not like another to step into her ‘place. 
Nobody would.” 

“And you think, perhaps, she sings the music 
better than you could do?” he asked, sarcastically. 

“ That isn’t the question,” Cis faltered, “ she has 
the first right.” Then she gathered courage. “She 
would do very well if you didn’t frighten her so.” 

“I ama bear, no doubt,” he answered, grimly, 
“but Sophie is a goose. Would you like her'to go 
down on her knees and thank you for delivering 
her from my growling?” 

“No, and—I don’t want to supplant her.” 

“Listen, mein Fraulein, you will sing the 
‘Daniel’ music because I request you—I, the 
Direktor and your master. You will sing it at 
rehearsal, beginning to-night, and when you take 
the part at the concert for which we now practise, 
you will be paid.” 

“That is an unfair weapon to use,” said Cecilia, 
blushing all over her fair face. “I spoke of pay- 
ment only where I was likely to earn it honestly ;” 
but he shrugged his shoulders. 

“ One must use the weapon that will have most 
effect,” he said, “and your honesty in doing your 
best I don’t question. You will begin to-night, 
mein Fraulein?” 

“Oh, not to-night,” implored Cis, “ next week— 
when I have explained to your niece.” 

But he was in one of his high, tyrannous moods. 

“To-night, mein Frdulein,” he repeated with 
an imperious courtesy. “My niece has been in- 
formed already.” 

Cis was beaten, but she felt irritated and too 
much disturbed to practise when he had left her. 
To take another’s place in this lordly way had, to 
her English soul, an air of meanness from which 
she was in revolt. She hated unfairness, and it 
was nothing at all to the point that she could be a 
better Daniel than poor, quivering, silly, little 
Sophie. She was still nursing her anger when she 
had a new visitor; the young girl to whom Hugh 
and she had gone across the ‘Rhine to carry a 
brother's last messages. Perhaps it was not the 
best time for Mina Kleiner to have come. Cis was 
what we familiarly call “rubbed. the wrong way,” 
and Mina’s passionless serenity ‘still further set 
her mood on edge. 

Mina was dressed in that intense black, unrelieved 
by so much as a line of white at neck or wrists, 
that involuntarily makes one suggest that the 
mourning is perhaps all put on outside to hide the 
lack of it within. No doubt it is sét/e in Germany 
to wear cuffs and collar of black linen when you 
are in woe, but’ Mina’s face had no corresponding 
sadness, Perhaps siffe does not make this last 





demand, . It chiefly expressed a’ beaming 3 
Her pale, childish eyes travelled, a "round { ; 
room and over Cis’s person too. 

“T have been hearing so much about you, he 
said, sitting by Cis on the window seat. “| was 
at a coffee yesterday, where ‘they ‘were ‘all - 
ing about you. “They said Herr Berg was training 
you for the stage, and some one else Bava no, but 
that you.were going to act. in private tri 
Herr Baron von Ss T'said’ abe 
and would come and ask.” Mina bridied ; 3 it was 
easy to guess that this boasted acqu intances 
had made her little person very va oe, at that 
particular coffee. 

“The Herr Direbtor is dreadfully’ eross, i 
he? Old bear, they call him. ‘They Say te 
Berg does nothing but cry all day long, and he 
won't let her read novels or go to coffees even. Oh, 
he is a tyrant! She had a lover, you know ; he 
used to put notes in her Gesangbuch in church, 
and the Direktor found it out and separated them. 
Poor Sophie is so sensitive, so schwirmerisch, she 
will never get over it! And do you know the 
Herr Baron?” ‘Cis had no time to get a no edged 
into Mina’s flow of chatter, “and have you seen 
his house? It is reigend/ Himui'lisch ! And 
there is something 80 poetisch, so melancholisch, 
about the dear Baron himself; he is sickly, hunch: 
backed, 7a frei/ig, but so interesting ! so wehmiithig! 
one could weep tears of Rihrung over him, and 
he is ach / so rich !” 

“T don’t think there is anything poetical about 
sickness,” said Cis, rather dryly, having no taste 
for this sort of sham modern Wertherisin. 

“Perhaps you prefer the sister.”’ Mina’s big 
round eyes had almost a look of spite in them, if 
that: were possible. “They say she has taken‘a 
great fancy to you. Yes, she is charming, no 
doubt, when she likes.’ The last English lady 
stayed with her six weeks, and everybody wondered. 
Then she went away back one morning to London. 
She was sent away, you understand, and her boxes 
went after her. She didn’t ‘prefer the’ sister,’ 
ended Mina with a titter. 

“An English lady?” said Cis.’ She hated all 
this gossip, and yet F raulein von Winterfeld had 
said nothing of her country woman. 

“Don’t you mean her maid ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mina, with a toss of her head, 
“there is always an English lady, but she never 
stays, never! -Oh, it is all very well to be rich and 
beautiful, but when one has a temper like'a thousand 
devils—” 

“] don’t think we ought to discuss this lady,” 
said Cis, with a grave dignity that made her guest 
stare. 

“Wie sie wollen,” she said with a quick un- 
emotional shrug of her plump shoulders. “ Let us 
talk of something else. Was that your brother 
who came with you last month?” Mina’s idea of 
conversation was the asking of questions, but this 
time she waited for the answer. , 

6s No.” 

“ Your betrothed, then ?” 

“My cousin.” 

Is he a soldier?” 

‘*No, he is a student,” Cis ‘answered absently; 
about this very hour she knew Hugh would be 
entering Oxford, the beautiful grey city of many 
spires, made melodious by its bells ; and all his 
emotions would be going out to meet the new and 
untried waiting for him there. 

. “He looks militarisch. Don't you like soldiers?’ 

“T don’t know any.” 

“No!” Mina lifted her hands in astonishment. 
“T love officers,” she said. “1 wish we lived on 
this side of the Rhine. » It is so dull over there, one 
might as well be dead; and here ‘there are soldiers 
and students and misihers ; every kind.” iB 

Something—perhaps her own thoughts, perhaps 
Mina’s last words—made Cis rise and cross ‘the 
room. to fetch a photograph-book, She turned om 
the leaves slowly, and then paused. 

“That is the house where my cousin lived’ in 
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Edinburgh,” she .said, Jaying.the book..on.-Mina’s 
lap... ‘‘ It is very high, -you see;,and. he lived at the 
top of it; but, there, is.a: very fine. view from ‘the 
windows : the... sea.and...the. distant ; hills, most 
peaceful | and meathil I latitectie you. .would, like 
to. see it.” 

The colour rose vials i in  Mina’s cheeks, and she 
looked steadily i in.silence,at,the.gld house, and the 
window rising, high | aboye the shadow of the wynd 
=the window, which .Cecili out - a 
without saying-a,words; 30 > 

“You would; like, that ipictere to keep,” sail 
Cis gently. |..‘:Your: mother: would. like: it, per- 
haps.” (Sa Yo! dipes sotratic 
4Oh, no,” said: Mina,\almost petulantly, her blush 
deepening, “Mamma, would) onlyery again. -We 
have both wept so much, and: what isthe: use of 
always thinking. of sad. things 2 It canrtet bring 
our poor Hermann back to us.” She hastily.tarned 
over the leaf. “Your cousin isovery handsome in 
the English style,” she said, as her eyes:fell on. 

Hugh’s likeness. “ oe you dike: fair ‘hair: or irk 
best?” 

Cis did not answer; het heart was steeling itself 
against this little, Mina whom Hugh had thought 
so gentle and. helpless,,, She was' wounded for the 
dead brother. whom.she; had never] seen, so soon 
and lightly forgotten, and she had. nothing but her 
woman’s. deep’ wrath and. scorn for the morbid 
sentimentality that could schwdarm and. weep over 
imagined sufferings, and slip away from the sad 
reality of.a true sorrow. 

Mina had many more questions to ask before 
she finally rose.to:go.., Who:+had made Cis’s gown? 
what had it cost? who-gave her her flowers? ‘The 
Herr Baron used :to: send: flowers to Fraulein von 
Winterfeld’s last. English lady,” she. said, again 
with that mixture of; innocence: and» spite: in her 
round eyes ; “ the one that was sent away !” 

She kissed, her ‘hand: lightly::at: the>door:: “ I 
shall see you, again,” she said, “I told mamma I 
should not. come ‘home. : Frau Ehlers will let me 
sleep here. I shall see you at coffee with the 
Herren,” 

Cis threw the window. sashes wide when Mina 
had gone, to let a clean breath of air sweep through 
the room, Then she sat down and: sung with a 
sort of repressed fire and energy. But not. the 
Daniel music... She had never felt before the: same 
sense of loneliness and yet of brave and bracing 
courage., She’ put her hands up and pressed her 
hot eyes. She was glad she did not-live in the big 
world—even in the narrow world of Poppelsdorf, 
where people talked, and tore motives and actions 
to pieces, and were cruel with their mean little 
stabs and innuendos, In music there was no 
meanness, nothing that did. not: ennoble and purify. 
In the pauses. of her singing she heard the violinist 
practising below.| It was Hasse’s quaint pedantries 
and primnesses, he was playing, curious affected 
and quaint variations that were. like dried rose- 
leaves with, the old, half-musty, scent of the past 
about them. :.. Cis; listened, her own hands falling 
idle in her Jap.,; Yes, there. .were jealousies and 
unworthy meannesses..among the. music-makers 
too; she knew, it. ,,-They,,,too;,,could: .fail.(in 
generous belief towards each other., Beethoven 
might abuse Hayda, Schumann find. no apprecia- 
tive word for Meyerbeer, Wagner pour his scorn 
on Schumann, and Brabms, .. It; was the infirmity. 
of minds that, were, strong, in, creative power and; 
self- ~sufficing, but .it never. coloured or. degraded 
their music ; into.,that, high| Eden the serpent. of 
jealousy could not creep. 4 

When Hasse’s old-world flourishes came to an 
end, and Jette. tramped. upstairs to announce the 
Coffee, Cis excused herself witha message that she 
was busy, It was time. to,start for the rehearsal 
at the concert-hall. when. she.went downstairs with 


her hat on. Hans Meyer was’ waiting: for her, and 
came forward when the ‘fell on her dull red 
shawl. He took her silently. Hans was 


rapidly acquiring nice one almost like an English 


$Hi 


like a false harmony. 
had already gathered. 





“You didn’t come down to aie Fraulein 
Cacilie.” 


Cis shook her head. She was Si ar a Pa the 
threshold, looking up at the meee deep- 
toned Sky with i ts “little lot greg 

TT kT eg snag 


Fri pen Padus 2 
a aie, hs erent 


they were g peo 
mil 


bein taller, 

je ane rie ae to be away $a oR: te own 
people,” he said, reflectively., “As. for me, J never 
had any that I. remember of ;, s0.it is different.” 

“Yes, it is hard,” said Cis with a sigh, “and 
other things are hard tooi*~Do you know, Han I 
am to sing the ‘ Daniel’ musie""*"~ 

“1 Jknow,” he answered, humming: 2, Snateh of | 
an air, and looking. immensely, hoyishly delighted. | 
“You will do it splendidly, gloriously.” — 

{ But, Fraulein: Berg,” said) Cis, rather agh st, | 
expecting a sympathiser here. 

4 Ob, Sophie!” cried’ ‘Hans, calotainatile 
(‘she ought! ito havébeen quenched at the first. 
I believe the old bear; her uncle, only let her go on 
to:torment and maked fool of her: Jt was spiteful; 
of course, but ae ee one want to put pins 
in:het.” | 

“ Hans,” said Cis with grew gravity, almost as 
if she were -his. mother, \“ you’ must ‘not''talk like 
that. And listén : if you caw make an opportunity 
tointroduce mé to Fraulein Berg to-night, you 
must do iit. I want to: explain to: her—to—"" Cis 
did not quite know how:the explanation was: to be 
made. ‘She could hardly say, “I sing’ better than 
you, therefore I am put°before you,” but she went 
on: resolutely“ if you ‘think what it would have 
been to-either of us+——"'19" 

“Tam thinking of what it isto ‘both of’us,” 
cried | Hans, who was incorrigible—“to me’ as 
listener and ‘to -you as: singer. ' I: kniow that you 
are in your right place at last, Fraulein.” 

In spite of Hans’s partisanship, Cis felt she was 
in the wrong place. ' As she glanced’ back before | 
entering the hall, shée'saw: Richter‘ and Mina 
Kleiner coming. Mina’s light laugh jarred on her 
In the:hall itself the singers 

It ‘was ‘tobe a full ‘re- 
hearsal, and the musicians ‘were dropping oné by 
one into the orchestra. ° Schroeder passed Cis with 
his violin-case tucked ‘under his arm, ‘and nodded 
to her ina friendly way. She recognised several 
of the instrumentalists, tuning discordantly, while 
laughter and jokes passed from one’ to the other. 
But the chorus-singers were divided into two camps. 
The larger of these circled round the deposed 
Daniel,’ Sophie Berg,’ who appeared to take a 
melancholy satisfaction out of her sufferings, and 
who was hysterically relating to her sympathisers 









‘the particulars of her uncle’s cruelty and’ caprice. 


Conspicuous among ‘her partisans was the con- 
tralto who:took the réle of “Cyrus,” and who shot 
many Parthian arrows’ of sarcasm at Sophie's un- 
willing rival: Cecilia felt her cheeks ‘grow hot 
underall these alien looks, and’ it did ‘not’ comi- 
fort her when “Belshazzar” leapt over a bench 
and came up to congratulate her with a little’ the 
air of the Persian hero he personated. 

It was hopeless: to -attemptan explanation to 
Sophie with’ that hedge ‘of feminine’ indignation 
surrounding ‘her, and before it was even possible: 
to! reach: her, ‘Herr? Berg entered the ‘hall; and 
immediate siience fell on’ the chattering groups. 
He:came from‘a ‘recess that was curtained off by 
a heavy red. drapery, and he took his plice at the 
desk i in the:midst of an ‘impressive hush. ; 

| Cyrus bounced into’ her place with a‘ frightened 
looks! Suppose the “/# ‘Direkior should’ have 
heard her consoling Sophie? Sophie was’ a poor, ' 
dear, suffering angel; but the lack of Hert Berg's: 
regard was ‘too ter bhi to ya ara de con-" 
solation, i "! 

‘Cis happily forgot’ her discomfort’ when the 
practice ‘began.’ Shehad: not heard’ the oratorio 





delight. 





‘before with its full orchestral accompaniment, and 
‘the flow of the averture gave her thoughts a new 
direction.’ It! was never’ difficult’ for her ‘to lose 
herself ‘in her ‘work, ‘and even when the moment 
came for the ‘first°solo assignéd to Daniel, ‘she 
did ‘not falter or flinch ‘after the first hot, searching 
moment ‘when ‘she felt that all eyes were turned 
‘upow her.” The ete: walk Pec 
imperious ¢ommand to which’ her will-rose u 
assenit.” ‘The very’ coldness’ of "those » gus 
gave lier a sort of sabli 
atleast, should not mat the iiusig® "=" >" 
She had taken off her hat, for the room was hot, 
and her dull red shaw! fell ‘away from her shoulders. 
In these fast tnonths'she had grown older and had 
veloped rapidly,’ both’ physically and mentally. 
er figure wasno lotiger ‘angular, though it was 









‘still very Slight; and her face had a look of settled 


| gravity that gave her a fleeting likeness to the 
| great, calnt; passionless St Cecilia “of the old Flor: 
entine, Cimabue. There-was a vigour and fire in 
her singing that was born of her own wounded, 
| troubled feelings: _It was her soul that found its 
utterance in the message she had to deliver, and it 
went straight from her lips to the hearts ‘of her 
hearers. 

Thou, O'King} hast lifted up thyself against 
the Lord of Heaven.” Chorus and orchestra listened 
agape. This was very différent from Sophie's mild, 
insipid’ piping.’ “Young ‘Hans Meyer stated at 
Cecilia, standing up grave and tall, her crown of 
ruddy hair catching the light, her beautiful voice 
pouring out its message of truth and righteousness 
and judgment to come.) She’ was’ the best singer 
he had ever heard, and she was his ideal of woman- 
hood too. ‘So absorbed, amazed were they all, that 
| poor Sophie ‘and her’ mild ‘grievances were’ for- 
| gotten, ' and none had “any eyes’ for the flutter of 
' the curtain that*hid the recess at the other’end of 
the hall ; no-one: saw: the hand that for an instant 


| held back the drapery. When she had’ finished 


her part,’ Herr Berg gave ‘Cis one of his most 


: Stately bows: he said not a ‘word, ‘it is true, and 


the Recitative followed without a pause, but every- 
body knew what it signified when the #7: pe Diihettor 
put on his: courtier’s manners. 

By this time public opinion—that fickle creature 
—had veered over to the new Daniel, and when the 
Probe was, at ian end, there was an unusual lingering 
and a murmuring whisper of congratulation and 
Cyrus, who was a worldly-wise and pru- 
dent young lady, picked up the shaw! that had fallen 
from Cis’s shoulders and handed it to her obsequi- 
ously, but Cis had not) a word for her or any of 
them in their new graciousness. She’ stepped 
silently from jone raised bench to. another till she 
reached the corner where Sophie Berg, quite for- 
saken now, sat, forlorn, and placing herself beside 
her, Cis poured out in her pretty, broken German, 
the regrets and explanations she had longed to give 
before: Sophie listened in a.sort of feeble amaze ; 
she would have. cried, perhaps, "but! her terrible 
uncle was at his-desk, and she did not dare to give 
herself this. relief. 

The Herr Direktor did not once look towards 
the corner where the. girls sat, but a grim, half 
humorous smile hovered about his lips. Hans 
Meyer was looking with his eyés ‘at their widest, 
Fraulein Cicilie was an angel, and that little fool 
Sophie ought ‘to have gone down on her knees to 
her. When’ Ceécilia was about to join the Engel- 
gasse group — Schroeder, Adler, young Hans ; 
Richter, too, and Mina Kleiner who, were, waiting 
for her near the door, the Direktor came up to her. 

“I thank you, Fraulein, for. your obedience,” he 
said, with a smile of such kindness that. it belied 
the sarcasm of his tone, “and:now that you have 
explained..to my niece what a. despot 'and cruel 
tyrant Lam, you will doubtless agree with me that 
I wasvight in my choice of a Daniel?” 

“P'think: I was*right too,” ‘said Cis, laughing 
while she’blushed. “It ‘was very hard to obey you, 
Herr Berg, but since your niece forgives. me I am 
satisfied.” 
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“And I ‘too. I think we must always,arouse 
your anger if it makes you sing as.you did to-night.” 
Instead of quitting her with a friendly good-night 
he walked with her down the hall.. When they had 
neared the door, he said to her. formally, With 
your permission, Fraulein Cicilie, I will. now intro- 
duce to you a gentleman. who desires to make. your 
acquaintance, the Baron von Winterfeld, who. is our 
greatest patron.” As he spoke he lifted the curtain, 
and Cis found herself in the presence of Friedemann 
von Winterfeld. She knew that it was he before 
his name was spoken. The pitiful, misshapen 
gure, the sickly, wasted: appearance of the. face 
nat was otherwise fine, delicate, refined—it could 
be no other than he. He looked at.her with, eyes 
that were blue as his sister’s, but shy and sad, and 
she had much ado to keep the compassion that was 
in her heart from leaping into her own gaze. 

‘You have given me much true pleasure to- 
night,” he said, speaking in English that was even 
more perfect than his sister's. 

“Tam glad,” said Cis, simply, and. she truly was. 

“ My sister charged me to say that it. would give 
her much happiness if you could come to visit her 
to-morrow afternoon,” he continued; his voice with 
its low intonation reminding her of Adelheid’s. 
“ She would have given herself the pleasure of see- 
ing you long ago, but I have been so ‘unfortunate 
as to hinder her by my illness.” 

“I will go and see Friulein von Winterfeld,” Cis 
promised, and she added with gentle hesitation, “ I 
am glad you are better.” 

Hans Meyer and Schroeder had lingered outside 
for her, the others having gone home.: Cis hoped 
they had not seen her introduction to the Baron; 
it seemed to her as if she could not bear to have it 
discussed, and as neither of her companions alluded 
to the matter she felt reassured. But she had not 
counted on the sharpness of Mina Kleiner's eyes 
and the childish spitefulness of her tongue. 

They were all seated at supper, and the events of 
the evening had been fully discussed, when she 
took advantage of a lull in the talk to lean across 
the table and say to Cis, in that baby voice of hers: 
“And what do you think of the Herr Baron now 
that you have spoken to him, Fraulein Raeburn?” 

“ The Baron ! where? when?” cried Frau Ehlers. 

“ He was in the shop this afternoon looking at 
an Amati that I picked up,” said Herr Ehlers, 
“but he did not go upstairs, of that I'am very sure, 
nor did you come into the shop that I know of.” 

“ Oh, he was behind the curtain in the Direktors 
private-room in the hall ; Fraulein Raeburn doubt- 
less knew it though the others of us did not,” cried 
Mina, with a shrug. 

Cis answered their questions with the utmost re- 
luctance. She felt Richter's cold, surprised’ eyes 
fixed on her; only Hans, her faithful knight, came 
to her aid and tried to stem the flow of curiosity 
and surprise and wonder. But before he could 
direct the talk into a new channel, Mina had cried 
out in her babyish, malicious treble : 

“ And now he will send you flowers, as he did to 
the other English lady—the one who was turned 
away !” 

[To be continued] 
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THE music.of an opera, as the score. presents it, has 
a totally independent, separate, as it were abstract 
existence, to which the actions and. persons of the play 
are alien, and which follows its own laws ; wherefore it 
is quite effective even without the words.—ScHOPEN- 
HAVER. 

CunopIn is now one of'the first pianists; he produces as 
many, noveltiés on the piano as’ Paganini ‘does on his 
violin, and marvels that one would not have thought 
possible, . Hiller, to, is an excellent player, ‘with plenty 
of. force and fancy.. But both of them aim: rather at 
Parisian sensationalism, and too often disregard time, re 
pose, and true musical feeling. 1, perhaps; incline to the 
opposite extreme, and so we supplied each other's defici- 
encies, and all three, I believe, learnt something from. one 
another.— MENDELSSOHN, 











A MUSICAL GROTESQUE FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL GROWTHS. 
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—_ CHAPTER III. 


Concerning Pip’s Flattering Reception and 
Subsequent Elevation. 


CCORDING ‘to the» Baedeker of, Geeer- 
land, its principal town resembles 
Thebes in that it is hundred-gated; the 
gates being named after. the -principal 
terrene. visitors who have honoured) it ‘with their 
presence. Thus among:the better known are those 
of Lucian, Rabelais, Quevedo,; De Bergerac; Swift, 
Voltaire, Munchausen, Niel Klim a/as Holbérg, 
and Hans Andersen—a list to which shortly after 
the’ commencement. of ‘his: residence «there: ‘was 
added the familiar name of Piping: Pip. The town 
itself, the conical shape of which has been already 
indicated, is divided into a large number. of vertical 
sections, like those of an orange, the wider streets, 
which converge upon the central! palace, forming 
the lines of division. . The peculiar dryness of the 
atmosphere ensures the preservation of all) public 
monuments, a natural benefit which hasbeen sup- 
plemented by the exclusion of American tourists. 
Under these circumstances the ‘town ‘is | pretty 
much as it was'in the beginning, only more so, 
furnishing the antiquarian with unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for studying the gradtal development’ of 
the arts. On all sides roads radiate fromiits gates 
to all the more important inations, such as: the 
Phellopods,, the Brobdingnagians,. the Luggnag- 
gians and, Glubbdubdribbians, the Potuans, the 
Gangarida, and, the like. There :is; moredver,:a 
daily balloon. or boat,service to the Moon, Lychno- 
polis and Nephelococcygia, and ‘to. Medamothy 
Ruach, Papimany, Tohu; Bohu, and other: islands 
rendered .famous_ by. veracious historians, :not)ex- 
cepting the Isle of the Blest.: 

The news. of our hero’s approach had already 
been noised abroad throughout the city. It was 
assumed from the report of his personal appear- 
ance and eccentricities. that he was aman‘ of 
genius, and it is characteristic of the inhabitants of 
Queerland that they regard a man of genius as an 
incomparable possession. They prefer to: err in 
overestimation rather than incur the risk of the 
disgrace of having their neglect censured. by pos- 
terity.. As a result. of this, there is an honourable 
rivalry between the populace and the men of ability, 
the former seeking. to .reward excellent work. by 
kindness, the latter seeking to’ repay kiridness with 
more excellent work. ' 

On his arrival, therefore, Pip. found. himself icons 
ducted to the palace, and installed in,superb apart- 
ments. As he entered with his guide he:closed' the 
mother-of;pearl door behind him, to: keep! out the 
applauding multitude, and threw,bimself upon the 
Samarcandian cushions of a couch toirecover from 
the excitement of his journey.) For;the moment; 
the magnificence of the Disraelitish room bewildered 
him. The floor was inlaid with sliced emeralds-of, 
huge dimensions, , the. 'walls| and ceiling incrusted 
thickly, with rubies, while. above, several latge 
pendant diamonds smouldered in the subdued light. 
A porphyry basin, in ‘a recess, containedsome 


burning sandalwood, on which a-maiden «sprinkled: 
powders of the most exquisite fragrance; ':dn 


orchestra of. four-and-twenty;. bulbuls,:’ conducted 
by a golden-winged garuda-bird, made melody.on 





the 'window-sill; a golden ‘throne, like that re 
great king VikamAditja, resting ‘upon’ four terrible 
and dazzling lions, and’ with’ two ‘sculptured figures 
on each of the sixteen ‘jeweled Steps; Stood at ‘dine 
end of the room, and béside it an’ agate’table, upon 
which stood a tobacco-pot contahiiay Latakia® ‘and 
cut cavendish:' ne Gt i eag 

“ May Task what''these figures’ ‘on’ ine steps of 
the throne are for?” asked Pip at length. ' 

»“ These are “your servants,” answered ‘his pom 
“You observe that each of them‘has:a' sinall slit in 
the: side». Now if you ‘put a’shilling’in each of 
these slits, the figures will work! but ‘not otherwise” 

There was a silence again for a short space, and 
then Pip’s voice was heard ‘again timorously—“] 
say, can you lend me thirty-two shillings ?” 

His guide instantly produced them, and Pip, 
clitbing the steps, deposited one: in each of the 
figures. ‘They yawned and revolved slowly ‘on their 
axisyin a manner on - a’ — to: — 
back again. 

“ Now go® out,” aid Pip.” “And cttiby went. 
Freed from their oppressive presences, he rose’ to 
the full height of his‘environment; and éven kicked 
a loose diamond under the fender, with*the ease ‘of 
a man to whom diamonds were no’object. » He was 
not long. ‘left in’ peace, however;' for “almost im: 
mediately his guide announced that he could discern 
a string of’ panting deputations: toiling up the hill 
to greet him; ‘Foremost in the’ race’ came’ 4 
shadowy band in uncouth garments, with wild eyes, 
refluent locks, and several-volumes ‘under eacli 
arm. “These,” said°his guide, “are the! poets of 
Queerland, who:are anxious to impress their newly 
arrived brother with a: due:sense of ‘their ‘import- 
ance.” »'As he spoke, they disappeared in the arch- 
way, and in a few moments’the two foremost sprang 
together i in front of Piping dia jostling’ each other 
in their eagerness.’ ©» ' 

The elder: of the two! turned ‘in dignified dis- 
pleasure to ‘his companion and, waving his hand, 
said, with ill-concealed ‘irony; “ — ‘you wish 
to! introduce me.” : 

“With pleasure,” answered the ithe ; “ permit me 
to bring under your notice, my friend, the famous 
Twelvisoff, the laureate of Queerlavid:? oA weak 
creature,” he added, in'a supplementary whisper. ' 

** And permit me,’ said the laureate, |‘to intto- 
duce’ to‘'you the aera cae A blatant 
bard?” 

“It-is an honour which I have long coveted,” 
said Pip courteously. 

“I have brought, as a humble offering” began 
both poets simultaneously, ‘and then paused to 
glare at each other under the gables np their 
knitted brows. 

“ Let us present each other's volumes,” ouyon 
the younger, laying his pile at the laureate’s feet. | 

“It were unseemly to strive in the presence of @ 
stranger,” he answered, “and though Thad pur 
posed reading a few extracts, yet I' will even permit 
my ‘friend to discharge that office.’ “It' may- indeed 
furnish him with’a few ideas.” He’ placed’ before 
him ina heap’ the’ books which hehad conveyed 
undér his arms, and then, emptying his innumer 
able’ pockets, sat down ‘pon his rival’s heap, and 
awaited the issue’ (o> iswol loved 5 

“1 will not detain you, ” began Lavalyre, paul 
‘with an enumeration’ of the’ merits ‘of miy cot- 
patriot’s poetry. Ihave in ‘my pocket’ ‘alist of all 
the complimentary epithets ‘in the’ language, which 
we will take.as read in relation to it.” The opening 
page'of this volume will’ speale for‘itself + 


__ the were out and I, were, in, e‘saeebhs 
And we were all and you were there, : 
And blatant blasts of blue despair — 

(Broke: bleary: bibbles|of Black dini?)/°>. 
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Which, like a doom-embracing cloud, ie? 
White, lithe, and wrinkled lightnings shot, _ ha 
Yet aimed at no particular spot : 

Akhoigh che crempet blew 90 tout 


“ What a. genius. I had when I wrote that,’.n mur- 
mured the laureate. to: -himself, “though for ‘the 
life of me I don’t know. what 1 meant by it! «But 
read on.” | { 

There was a curious glitter, that was not a tear, 
in the reader’s eye, as he proceeded. 


I said. T.am not. common clay _ 
That kins not with a lordlier race; 
The royal family show me grace. ~ 
And 1 am just as good as they. 


‘Though ever as the seasons roll, 
atin aaenion: 


Hil 4th 


| Upanapstions bit dont ils 
There's so muchi science in the air 
That really—well, I hardly dare 
To say I have, t upon tie whole. 


A wild cry rang through the air, and then next 
moment the two poets were writhing in each ‘other’s 
clutch ‘wpon''a heap ‘of ‘intermingled volumes. 
Handfals of hyacinthine locks eddied like thistle- 
down upon the vagrant breezes, vain and profane 
language pained the ears of the astonished crowd, 
with which the room was by this time filled. Then 
they fell apart, andthe’shorter’of the two, closely 
pursued by his infuriate elder, vanished along the 
path by age, oe come. 

> C72 4 be continued.) ’ 








THE arrangements for performances of ‘‘ Parsifal” and 
“Tristan und Isolde” at Bayreuth next year are pro- 
gressing. The fonner work will be conducted by Herr 
Levi, and the latter by Hert. Richter and rene Felix 
Motte. 

¥ 


Mr DANNREUTHER’S translation of ‘*‘Neben “das 
Dirigiren” is in the; press. , The work is a treatise on 
style in the execution of classical music; ‘and is copiously 
illustrated with quotations: in musical type from; the works 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, and others, Mr William 
Reeves is the publisher. 


sd 

KAROLINE. BAUER, with her fine faculty for the collec- 
tion and preservation of the scandalous, has not omitted 
Wagner from the long row of victims in her, private 
pillory :— 

“In the year 1841 Wagner came to Dresden to have 
his ‘ Rienzi’ performed. He had composed the opera in 
Paris, and for Patis—but the Parisians had rejected him 
and his work. Then ‘the gifted Schréder-Devrient took 
an interest in the homeless ‘ Rienzi,’ and she managed ‘so 
that the opera of the unknown composer was first pér- 
formed in Dresden. And it was, indeed, a brilliant 
evening. Mdme. Schréder-Devrient and Tischatschek, 
the most lovely tenor of his time, in the title-réles, did 
their utmost—and Richard, Wagner’s reputation was 
established. The composer was appointed. second con- 
ductor at the Dresden opera, the chief post being held 
.by Reissiger, successor to Karl Maria von Weber, and 
Richard Wagner was still modest enough at that period 
to accept a second post... Altogether, his whole conduct 
at that time gave no indication that in him there lay 
dormant a haughty conceit which, in the course of years, 
could rise to word-upsetting mania and senseless folly.”” 

This touch of moral indignation comes excellently from 
the fair actress, to whom, in all probability, ' Wagner did 
not pay sufficient attention to gratify her vanity and, pas- 
Sion for conquest. e 


It would appear that there is little new—Wagnerians 
may possibly add‘*‘ and little true "—in M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns’ “ Harmonie’et Mélodie.” The leading chapters, 
Comprising ‘his profession of ‘anti-Wa faith, have 
already appeared in the ‘Voltairé‘and in the A/?nesirel, 
while the ““catserié on the past, present, ‘atid fature’of 
music was read at the’ sitting of the’ five Academies ‘in 
October 1884. M. Reyer has ‘given & few citations from 








it, which will tempt many to make its further acquaintance. 
In defending himself from the charge of undue hostility 
to.a; musical movement to which, he. is, himself largely 
indebted, M. Saint-Saéns defines his attitude temperately 
enough... ‘Not only have, I_never denied my indebted. 
ness, ‘to. Wagner, but I take credit to myself;for having 
studied, him and profited: by him. I have. done as much 
with Sebastian Bach, with Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
and. all. the masters of all, the schools. I do not there- 
fore feel ‘myself compelled, to say of each of these that he 
alone is God, and that I am his prophet, I admire pro- 
foundly the works of Richard Wagner in spite of their 
bizarrerie. They are superior and powerful ; that suffices 
me. But I have never been, I am not, and I never shall 


be i the Wagnerian religion. " 


In the study devoted to, the Nibelungen Tetralogy, he 
points out that, the idea of constructing a theatre on a 
new plan with ,a; uniform gradation \of seats and; the 
orchestra concealed from, the spectators belonged not to 
Wagner but..to Gretry, In;the fifth year of; the, First 


Republic, the.author of ‘+ L’Epreuve Villageoise,”.,wrote: 


—-‘* I. would have the house. a).small,one—holding at 
most a thousand . persons; and. only one sort.of place 
throughout—no. boxes, either small,or ‘large..1 would 
have the orchestra hidden, so that, one perceived neither 
the musicians. nor the lights of the music-stands,, The 
effect, of. this. would be, magical.” . Choron also, in his 
‘* Manuel de , Musique ” speaks. of the. visibility of the 
orchestra, as (not, less, shocking. than the: sight of the 
machinery, and workmen employed in,shifting the scenes, 
Grétry has the merit of priority in conception, Wagner 
that of having put it into execition, but in point of fact, 
M. Saint-Saéns might, while he was about it, have shown 
that the idea was considerably older than Grétry. The 
orchestras in the earliest Italian operas were so disposed, 
the ordinary method of disposition being a subsequent 
coneession to the vanity of instrumentalists. 
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THat M. Saint-Saéns, whether a Wagnerian or not, 
has felt the potence of the master’s work is shown by 
some uncritical and wholly laudato passages that should 
surely’ satisfy an enthusiast :—‘‘ We are here at one of 
the culminating points of the score: the monologue of 
Siegmund and the scene with Sieglinde. There nothing 
hindered the author from making an air and a duo in the 
accustomed manner; but no air, no duo, could have 
from the dramatic point of view an equal value. Melo- 
dic flowers of the most perfect fragrance are born at 
every step ; and the orchestra like an infinite sea cradles 
the two lovers on its magic waves.’ So far at least it is 
well for the theatre of the future ; neither opera nor the 
non-lyric drama will ever produce in the soul an equal 
emotion. If the composer had completely succeeded 
in this scene only, it were’ enough to prove that his 
idea is not an unrealisable dream. The case is decided.” 
And later on—‘‘ From the height of the last act of the 
Gotterdimmerung, the entire work appeared in its im- 
mensity almost supernatural, like the chain of the Alps 
seén from the summit of Mount Blanc,”: This is, cer- 
tainly not. ‘‘ Wagnérophobie,” and, might well. pass for 
what the French philistines term ‘* Wagnéromanie,” 
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‘¢ LOHENGRIN ” was performed for the 200th time at 
the Royal Opera House, Berlin, on the 1st October, The 
same work has been given 252 times at Vienna since its 
first production there in 1858. At the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna, ‘the following ‘Wagner works:-have been 
presented :—‘‘ Tannhiuser,” from the 19th November 
1859 to the 2nd September 1885, 184 times; ‘ Der 
fliegende Hollander; from the 2nd November 1860 to 
the 24th July 1885, 134 ‘times; ‘* Die Meistersinger,” 
from. the 27th: February. 1870 to. the 13th September 
1885,-6% times; ‘* Kienzi,” from the 30th May 1871 to 
the 26th May 1885, 49 times ; ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” from the 
5th March 1877:to the 2and September 1885, 52 times ; 
‘+ Rheingold,” from the 22nd January 1878 to the 13th 
December 1884, 16 times ; ‘‘ Siegfried,” from the gth 
November 1878: to the toth June 1885, 21. times; Die 
- Gétterdammerung,” from the 14th February 1879 to the 
oth. December: 1884, 21 ftimes;; ,and ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,” from. the -4th October 1883 to the 23rd May 
1885, 16 times ; making for all the works a total of 766 
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A GLVI1. list pension of £80 a year has been conferred 
on Mrs, Aline Balfe, ‘in recognition. of the musical 
distinction of her late husband, Michael William Balfe.” 


+e * 


ADMIRERS of Lisst’s music—and they aré increasing 
in number every day—will heartily rejoice at the promised 
visit of the veteran composer to England in the spring of - 
1886. His conducting or playing is, it is to be feared, 
out of the ‘question. Liszt_is.now seventy-fou:, so that 
some forty-four years have elapsed since he was last in 
4 eae 

AN announcement that Mr Herbert Sims Reeves: has 
accepted an engagement to play the part of Arthur in ~ 
the provincial ‘t Falka ” troupe nas created: some.astonish- 
ment. Although | his voice is not very powerful;the 
Siang Retetitaty' ghey tow misery fair’ position: as a 
concert — pitt 

oad ee * 

The pee of Liverpool are to take part in a 
local baaaar, giving a musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment. Some well-known ‘actors and vocalists are to be 
present, and will write criticisms’ on the performance, 
These will be printed and circulated, and it is confidently 
expected that, with ‘a view to settle old scores, they will 
be terribly scathing. ‘This is only fair, 


* *& * 


Her MAJESTYS THEATRE, it is stated, has been secured 
for a series of performances in Hindoostanee, to be:given 
next month by a troupe of twenty-five Parsees, . The 
repertory is to include classical and modern Indian plays, 
Nothing is said about a change in the orchestra, but 
most theatrical orchestras are barbaric enough to accom- 
pany efficiently, 


\ ’ 
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THE secretary of the Smithsonian Institution reports 
that an interesting problem to physicists and, geulugists 
has been the sand found in certain localities, which, when 
placed in motion by sliding, sometimes produces a very 
sonorous or resonant sound, peculiar in character and 
difficult of explanation. Professor Bolton, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, is making researches on the subject. 


* % & 


HANDEL has hitherto been instanced as the character- 
istic gourmand among musicians. It seems that }ranz 
Abt had some right to compare with him in this, Coming 
Out of a restaurant one day a friend said to Abt :—‘‘ You 
seem to have dined well,” ‘‘ Yes, I had a fair dinner; 
it was a turkey.” ‘‘And was there a good company 
round the board?” . ‘Yes, two; indeed, the turkey and 
myself.” 

* % # 

HAVERLY, of minstrel fame, mast: lately have been 
fed on dictionaries, judging by the following advertise- 
ment: in late San. Francisco papers: . ‘‘ Bush . Street 
Theatre, the colossal, cosmogtaphic,.. cyclopean  con- 
federation! | Haverley's:. multiversantly .. meritorious 
minstrel monarchs! Presenting an entirely new pro- 
gramme. Antediluvian antiquities expurgated! Fossil- 
ised funnyism ostracised |” 


** & 


Tue first volume of an extensive ‘‘ History of Music,” 
by Mr J. F. Rowbotham, late scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, is in the press, _ This portion of the work will 
deal with the music of the ancient Greeks, Hebrews, 
and Romans, Eastern music under the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
and the history of the art in Europe in the middle Ages 
down to the times of the Troubadours, 


# a # 


A‘ vexatious restriction hitherto inserted in the 
licences of the managers of London theatres has at 
length been removed. The present Lord Chamberlain, 
in all licences granted from Sept. agth last, permits the 
opening of the theatres on Ash Wednesday, Thus the 
anomaly of closing theatres and permitting the cpening 
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of music halls.on that day is at an end, The Lord 
Chamberlain is evidently taking steps for the erection of 
his own sepulchre, 


+ & 


A CORRESPONDENT says that: ‘‘ Ambroise Thomas 
has returned to Paris in perfect health from Brittany, 
after making a few slight alterations in his opera, ‘Le 
songe d’une nuit d’été,’ shortly to be revived at the 
Grand Opera.” This is evidently a modern miracle 
worthy of investigation, by the Psychical Society. He 
made a few slight alterations in his opera and was healed; 
it remains to be seen whether virtue has gone out of the 
opera, 


* * & 


THE executive council of the Inventions Exhibition 
have at last sanctioned the preparation of a catalogue of 
the musical loan collection, in case a sufficient number of 
subscribers at the price of one guinea per copy be 
obtained. The catalogue will be illustrated, and 
promises to be more worthy of this unique collection than 
the meagre list of objects previously published. | Dr 
Stainer is to be the editor ; and introductions to the 
different subjects will be written by Mr A. J. Hipkins, 
Dr Stone, and other specialists, 


*k 


‘THERE was a remarkable gathering in Christ’s Church, 
Watney Street, on Sunday, 11th inst., on the occasion of 
the annual demonstration of the drum and fife bands of 
East London. Nearly 1000 members of bands. were 
present. The Bishop of London preached the sermon, 
in course of which he defined a comic singer as ‘‘ a person 
who uses his musical faculties for the purpose of exciting 
indecent laughter.” Can it be possible that a Bishop 
may at times be properly defined as one who uses non- 
musical faculties for a similar purpose ? 


* * * 


Even Madame Patti is affected by the ‘* depression in 
trade,” if we are to judge by the following statement of 
the sums paid for her services. In 1883, in America, 
she received a thousand guineas for each performance, 
lt on her last visit £800. At Covent Garden last 
season the terms, £500 nightly, were still considered 
enormous, but we learn that for the forthcoming repre- 
sentations in Paris the terms will ‘be £480 per night. 
When Madame Patti retires from the operatic stage we 
shall probably never hear of such terms again. 


* & # 


Dr SparK has been giving some reminiscences of 
Madame Patti, in which he says: ‘‘ Excepting, perhaps, 
those great lyric artists, Pasta and Grisi, no one has ever 
maintained such a lofty position and unimpaired powers 
for so long a time; in fact, her voice has increased in 
fulness and roundness of tone, and her notes charm the 
ear just as fine, ripe, rich, and blooming grapes delight 
the eye. Not only is Madame Adelina Patti unsurpassed 
as an operatic singer, but she is positively unapproachable 
at present as an exponent of oratorio and other sacred 
music. So far back as 1864 she quite electrified the 
immense audience assembled at the Birmingham Festival, 
on the occasion of the first performance of Sir Michael 
Costa’s Aaaman, by the manner in which she sung the 
beautiful music allotted to Adah, the Jewish maiden.” 


* & & 


MpME, MARIE Roze has met with another artistic 
ovation, Bristol being the scene of her triumphs, On 
her appearance, for the first time in that city, as Carmen, 
and also as Manon and Susanna (Nozze di Figaro) the 
Bristol public were most enthusiastic in their plaudits, 
the Prince’s Theatre being crowded on each occasion. 


On Mdme. Roze’s last appearance, on the 3d inst., she’ 


was presented with some handsome floral offerings, in- 
cluding a superb bouquet from Professor and Mrs 
Roeckel and a large laurel wreath adorned with tri- 
coloured ribbons bearing the inscription: ‘A Yétoile 
Francaise Marie Roze, hommage de ses compatriotes 
residant 4 Bristol.” - 


+ * & 


In a comparison of Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” with Nessler's 
** Der Trompeter,” Hanslick writes :—‘t There is no 
need of our saying expressly that Massenet far surpasses 





in talent and artistic culture the German composer. But 
his “Manon,’ a delicate and characteristic work, is uf- 
fortunately frittered away in a number of ‘little touches ; 
Nessler’s score is more natural, more popular, and, ina 
musical sense, more healthy, but insipid and technically 
clumsy. That it, nevertheless, strikes thousands of 
opera-goers as a welcome and refreshing draught, is 
something for which the composer has chiefly Richard 
Wagner to thank, since the success of the Trumpeter’s 
songs is without doubt a counter effect of immoderate 
Wagner-worship.” 


** * 


WE have received from Messrs Street .&'Co,, on: behalf 
of the proprietors of the Bombay Gazette, a copy of the 
“* Afghan National Song,” which they have published as 
a supplement to their journal. _ The following account ‘of 
its origin will, no doubt, interest’ our readers :—‘*The 
plaintive, yet, in some of its’ passages, martial‘ and’ in- 
spiriting air of ‘Zakhme” (‘ Wounded “by love’), which 
we publish’ this morning with the Pashtu words, ‘has 
become the National Anthem of Afghanistan. When 
his Highness the Amir Abdul Rahman was at Peshawur 
in April, on his return from Rawul Pindi to Kabul, this 
air was played and sung for his delectation by the band 
of the 30th N.I., hidden among the trees of Colonel 
Waterfield’s garden, while ‘the Amir was ‘at’ breakfast. 
His Highness explained the history of the air, which was 
Afridi in its origin, but has become the Zaza ba 7aza of 
the Afghans, The air had been adapted for the band of the 
regiment by the native bandmaster, Jehan Khan. Some 
Pathans of the band sang the parts with expression and 
spirit,” 

ee * 


AN amusing incident occurred at a concert at St 
Helens, Signor Foli was treating his audience to ‘‘ The 
Raft ” (Pinsuti), and had just finished the first verse. -In 
the brief interval that followed, the silence that prevailed 
was broken by the inharmonious squalling of a strong- 
lunged baby in the centre of the hall. This addition to 
the programme by no means improved the temper of,the 
audience. By a singular coincidence the first line of the 
next verse ran, ‘‘ Hark! What sound is. that which 
breaks upon mine ear?” Signor Foli proceeded... The 
expression of his face betrayed an attempt to suppress 
inward emotions. Apparently with great difficulty he 
struggled to the end of the line, but could proceed no 
further. In the space of a few seconds the dissembling 
expression quickly changed to a good-humoured smile, 
and at last developed into a hearty, full-flavoured laugh. 
The singer, unable to control his risible faculties, politely 
bowed and left the platform. The audience, somewhat 
astonished at first, quickly caught the point, and laughed 
until the tears rolled down some of the people’s faces. 
Signor Foli returned smiling, and made up for his 
excusable delinquency by a very fine rendering of ‘‘ Out 
on the deep.” 


* & # 


Sir GEORGE MACFARREN, in his address at the Ant- 
werp Musical Congress, calls attention to a point which 
the majority of musicians incline to overlook. The 
passage runs as follows :—‘‘ The effect of musical com- 
positions is materially influenced by the alteration of 
pitch from that for which they were written to that at 
which they may be performed. If ‘they have more 
brilliancy or less sonority at, the pitch of to-day than at 
that of a former epoch, ‘the ‘effect is accordingly another 
effect than that intended. by the: artist, and his design is 
hence frustrated, or at best misrepresented.:' This:is con- 
sequent ‘not. only on the ial character. which the 
highly sensitive ear assigns to every particular sound, but 
also to the peculiar quality of tone belonging to higher or 
lower points of each voice, and to the change of the tone of 
strings by more or less thickness and more or less ten- 
sion, and also to the change of the tone of pipes by a 
wider or narrower bore, _ Obviously, then; ‘in hearing a 
composition at a tone or even a semitone, or a yet 
smaller interval, higher than ‘the pitch for which ‘it was 
written, we have a different effect from that which was 
designed, just as much as when we look ‘on a picture 
that has been toned' down by a ‘brown varnish, we see’ a 
different effect from that which the ‘painter conceived.” 
Taking this in conjunction with'the fact that many musical 
instruments have undergone: changes ‘in construction and 
in tonic quality apart from change of pitch, ‘we have to 
accept the conclusion that classical music has never been 
rightly heard by this generation. 





AMONGsT other reminiscences’ ‘of’ the’ ldte 

Grant is one concerning his singularly intense dislike for 
music, Many persons do not care for music others only 
like certain kinds of music ; but General Grant Positively 
detested it in atty ‘aad: edery fotud. 2 ‘The narrator’ who 
recalls this curious trait in his’ character remarks that 
when Marshal MacMahon wasPresident ofithe French 
Republic he had frequently an opportunity of seeing, the 
patient, endurance of’ the, American hero. put.,to,a-severe 
test. Being on a visit,to the French capital, the, Marshal 
used often to place the presidential box at the Grand 
Opera at his disposal, and etiquette prevented him from 
declining the proffered ‘courtesy.’ ‘He’ could not stay 
away, but what he endured, we are told, i in the cause of 
politeness on such occasions can best be understood by 
those who knew hint intimately. : He would’ sit passively 
enduring what to ‘him was ‘real’ port» ‘throughout an 
opera ; not a musclé’ of ‘his face would change or betray 
him; but afterwards he would confess to a friend the 
reality of the sufferings he :had undergone. ‘His dislike 
for music also caused\ ‘him real'inconvenitnce when in 
society, Those who‘ knew of i it took, care, that if the 
General was at a soiree there should be neither singing nor 
piano-playing ; but.in many instances:his host dnd hostess 
were unacquainted: with this, peculiarity, and ; amateur 
vocalists and pianists. would, ton performing for his 
benefit... His answer. to ‘* What Shall I sing, or, what 
shal] I play to you, General ?” in such Cases. was the dis- 
couraging one, ‘‘ Something short. 23 
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THE annual nlésting be, the | rigan Tonic Sol-fa 
Association will be held in 1886 at cot 


* & * 


Joacuim is to playin, Paris at the concerts of M. 
Colonne during the season, Biilow will conduct ten 
symphony concerts in St Petersburg. 
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THERE is a question of changing’ the name of the 
Théatre de la' Monnaie, Brussels,’ and,’ for the future, ' “ad 
calling that institution simply the Opera. 


*& 


BERLIOz’s “ Benvenuto Cellini” will be performed for 
the first time in Carlsruhe on the 3rd’ December, and 
Wagner’s *‘ Rheingold ” will be heard in the ay 
of January. 

* * % 


; t 
Proressor Albert Becker of Berlin has been invited 
to conduct three concerts in Riga inythe early part, of 
November, tbe programmes being formed exclusively of 
compositions from his own pen, 


* *& * 


PREVIOUS to leaving, Paris, Mdme. Pauline Lucca 
was invited, with her husband, Baron yon Wallhofen, 
by Albert Wolff, to a grand supper given in her honour. 
Among those present were MM. Massenet, a 
Carvalho, and Mierzwinski. 


% % & 


WEBER’s ‘centenary. will ‘be ‘celebrated in December, 
when a romance ‘called “Catl- Maria” von Weber,” 
dramatised by M. ‘W. Buse, will be played at the Ostend 
Theatre, ‘Berlin, the proceeds to’ be devoted’ to the 
proposed’ Weber monument at Eutin. 


ee * 


Mk AGUILAR,, the pianist, has just returned from.4 
visit to the baths of Kissingen, Bavaria, where several 
of his orchestral works were played. by the band at the 
Kursaal, and Mr,.Aguilar himself, played pianoforte 
pieces. from day to day to the: satisfaction of lange 
audiences. , Mr Agallar will sesumyp hia recitals ot bors 
just before Christmas, - 
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A ‘‘SPANISH ORCHESTRA,” consisting of three guitars 
and six pai NS rohably soon, start from St Sebas- 
tian on a conicert-tour (f roughout the rest of the habitable 
globe. It is not stated wipes burnt cork will form a 
part of the travelling outfit, 


% &, &, 
MR Maxsgson begins a:season of opera in New York 
on November:and, the first work on his:programme being 
“ ‘Carnie with: Madame Minnie Hauk ‘as: the heroine, 
The Academy of Music, which has been entirely rebuilt, 
will thus be opened by the American’ prima-donna. 
+ %.% 


THE annual»Congress of ‘German Zither-Societies' was 
recently held at» Dresden. “At'the concert given in‘ con- 


nection with the meeting, much-interest was manifested | 


by the audience in the performances, which included 
numbers beating ‘the -names of! Schubert, Schumann, 


hms, and Wagner: 
— — *.* & , 


THE Minister’ of ‘Public Instruction at Vienna’ has 
invited the Governments of foreign countries to send 
delegates to’an’ international conference to be held there 
for the purpose ‘of' considering the question of a' universal 
normal musical ‘pitch.:‘After the Antwerp proceedings, 
there is need, most People ‘will’ Say, ‘for a of‘ the 
kind. 


Routh es 


Pror. CARL etic! will thi tonth célebiate the 
twenty-fifth’ aniiiversaty ‘of his appointment to’ the’ con- 
ductorship ‘of the famous Gewatidhaus concerts, Leipzig! 
During that period’ Sir Arthiit Sullivan, Mr Carl Rosa, 
and others’ attefided ° ‘these | concerts as ‘students, and 
among: Reiniécke’s ‘piipils ‘have been ‘Max Bruch, Grieg, 
J. S. Svendsen, Joseffy, and other musical celebrities. 


ee Me! 


PRIOR to: her departure for America, Minnie Hauk was 
appearing as Manon at Prague. Hanslick, the Viennese 
critic, in a piquantly written article;'entitled ‘‘ An Operatic 
Excursion,” says: Minnie: Hauk seems predestined :for'the 
character, 'and in‘spite ofan indisposition which prevented 
her from displaying the) wholé extent of her: vocal:re- 
sources she admirably embodied:the fatiguing part. 


+e 


M. EMILE PERRIN, director of the Comédie Francaise 
(a post which he has filled since 1871), died in Paris on 
Thursday, after a long illness. M. Perrin was born at 
Rouen in 1814. He studied painting , under Gros and 
Delaroche, and became for some time an art critic. “He 
had great experience in theatrical administration, having 
directed the principal lyric and dramatic establishments 
in Paris. 

% & % 


AT a recent, meeting of the council of the Academia 
di St Cecilia, Rome, Mr Francis Hueffer, the musical 
ctitic of the Z¥mes, was elected an honorary member 
(Socio bene merito). This i is the oldest’ of the Italian 
Academies, and one with which Palestrina was Connected. 
Several Englishmen have also been connected with this 
institution—Prof. Ella, Mr Alired Gilbert and others, 


ee 


THE Crown,-Prince of. Germany has found in; the 
archives at ‘Potsdam the MS. of an.overture!composed: by 
Frederick the Great) for a birthday festival in: honour of 
the Princess Charlotte of Meiningen: . The Emperor has 
ordered the morceau::to:be printed, The band .of :the 
Second Silesian Grenadier Regiment: lately performed it, 
and doubtless it will: be heard —_ mera to end of the 
Fatherland, 1 teors 
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SUNDAY, the ath October, was the fiftieth asiveriay 


of Mendelssohn’s appeanpes asa conductor 
Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipaig, ' ‘and some of his hee 


decorated with laurel al tablet affixed to Ms ona 12 


Kénigsstragse. .. 
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Leics may y well é the snanonyoe Mendetssskn, 


for in addition to the lustre he conferred on the town By |, 





' hisdistinction as a composer, he has given it the more solid 


| wishes to give a private concert must first pay a tax of 


| regarding Liszt’s. connection with the priesthood: 
| having resigned his post of Court Kapellmeister to the 
' Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, in 1859, he went to Rome, 


the Theor of Music,” HERMANN L. F, HELM- 
HOLT2.: ° Prarislated; ‘w and appen- 
indices, by ALEXANDER J.' Enis) BiAl,F. R.S., &e. 
se Green,’ & = a 1855. 
"Those whi 9 haye, been p sly peaesinie with Mr 
‘Ellis’s t translation o pe ke be in no wise 





advantages of a conseryatorium, | which has the largest 
number of pupils of any. musical school in Europe... Ber- 
lin, under Joachim’ s influence, is now a rival, but Leipzig 
has a SRSSHES not easily surpassed, 

+ #18 


PIANISTS in Weimar are now. being made to feel the 
hand of the law, which, although seldom far distant from 
the: German citizen, has hitherto not been raised against 
music in the city of Goethe, Schiller, and above all, of 
Liszt. A proclamation has been issued to the following 
effect : ‘ First, it is prohibited to play the piano in a 
room with the windows open; second, any one who 


fifty marks.” 
* & % 


THE Echo der Gegenwart makes the following statement 
—* After 


where ‘he résided a tiumber of years.’ There he con- 
ceived a desire t6’ study theology, and ‘cartied it into 
éxécution, Of the’ consectations, however, he only re- 
ceived the lower orders, which formerly were frequently, 
and even now occasionally, vouchsafed to lay brethren. 
He is, therefore, neither sib-déacon nor deacon, ‘and still 
less’ priest, and has neither the rights for the ‘responsi- 
bilities of ‘the fully’ ordained ‘niembers' of the higher 
clergy.” He is'hot bound to wear the cletical garb ; ‘still 
less is“he' holden’ to comply with’ any’ of’ the’ rules'and 


ape imposed upon the regular and higher clergy.” 
ie mrad nt hei Mitte Mm 


WE receive from Berlin the news of K...H,, Bitter’s 
death at the age of seventy- three... , The former secretary 
of Prussia was an excellent, musician, musical student, 
critic and. writer....His biographical, work on Johann 
Sebastian Bach, which was, published in 1865 in two 
volumes, and republished in 1881 in four, volumes, is his 
best known. work, and; ought to be in every musical 
library.;. It, shows profound knowledge of and love for 
this greatest of all musician’s works. , Besides the above, 
Mr Bitter, published in 1868 a, book on Carl Philip 
Emanuel and Wilhelm Friedrich Bach and their brothers, 
Further— works of his are monographs of Mozart's 
*¢Don Giovanni” and :Gluck’s’fSIphigenie in Tauris ;” 
‘+The History of the Oratorio,” and .an essay entitled 
‘& Gervinus, Handel and Shakespeare.” 


* & # 


Ir is probable that there will ‘be a sharp competition 
for the violoncello, a splendid Stradivarius, which the 
‘late Joseph Servais inheritéd from his celebrated father, 
and which is valued by experts ‘at.a hundred thousand 
francs. Francois Servais received it as a present during 
‘a professional visit to ‘St Petersburg from Princess You- 
soupoff, in whose family it had been an heirloom. The 
only stipulation madé by the Princess i in connection with 
her ‘magnificent present was that if he ever, revisited 
Russia, .Servais should play to her.on the instrument, 
and this stipulation he subsequently fulfilled when, with 
his son Joseph, he returned, in 1866, to St Petersburg. 
The. cello, beautifully carver. bears the inscription :— 
“ Antonius Stradivarius—Cremonensis, ‘1ot.”* It, is 
now for sale, The Paris Conservatory.is making every 
effort to obtain possession of it, but has to contend with 
large offers from a London, and. St Petersburg. 
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publication of the ‘earliest German edition of the ‘‘ Ton- 
emfindungen ” in wtih) fed Tyndal urged the ad- 
visability of its a) ipoa a | of the English 
publishers, the reply was that it would be a wholly unre- 
munerative work. His persistent admiration, however, had 
the effect of securing the publication of some of the German 
scientist’s more popular Jectures,- and amongst them a 
translation, by Mr Ellis,, of one on the ‘‘ Physiological 
Basis of Harmony in Music,” Its obvious value and inter- 
est appear to have whetted the publishers’ appetite, and 
Messrs Longman wisely secured the services of the trans- 
lator of the lecture for the larger work. Under his hands it 
became something more than a mere translation. Original 
research added to it, qualified and illustrated it; notes 
grew and multiplied, until the portion of the volume 
which the translator could claim as his own, became only 
second in interest to the work in which it originated, The 
book was recognised from the commencement as ,an 
inestimable boon to. musical. students, and.the translator” 
is to be congratulated on the fact that this second edition 
in point of time is by many degrees the first.in point. of 
merit. In their revised and amended form, the additions 
to it bring the volume to the level of the latest scientific 
researches upon the snbject. 

Of the work of ‘Helmholtz; as apart from these, addi, 
tions there is no need in. the present day to;speak.. For 
the,first time it placed musical science upon a satisfactory 
and systematic’ basis; redeemed, it from, metaphysical 
methods and speard abstractions, and made it coherent 
and luminous. A specialist without the specialist’s vice 
of an exclusive ignorance of other branches of culture, he 
has found in his translator a thoteighly worthy exponent. 
As the result of this the volume is, one. of many-sided 
interest—appealing as it does, to the physiologist and the 
physicist, to the mathematician, and, the;-philologist, to 
the instrument maker and the musical, archwologist, to 
the theoretical and the practical musician.. If it cannot 
be called ‘‘ popular,” which is, in its generally accepted 
sense, pretty much the, equivalent of “‘ unsystematic,” it 
at least, touches. on innumerable points on; which most 
intelligent men sooner or later seek enlightenment, and 
its complete tables and indexes give to it in this respect 
much of the value of a musical dictionary, 

Amongst the more important additions to the volume 
may be_ noted, as of special interes: .inview-of. current 


. discussion of thé, matter, a very complete tabular. history 


of the changes in musical pitch in Europe, the result of 
much careful personal investigation. _In;this concise and 
revised form it, will be welcome to many musicians who 
may have already profited by- the original, papers in, the 
Journal, of the Society .of; Arts.. An extensive list of 
non-harmonic, scales from the old Greek ; tetrachords to 
those of the Hindoos and Japanese is another. valuable 
contribution, as also are the analysis of recent works.on 
beats and combinational tones, the section on the analysis 
and synthesis of vowel sounds, and a detailed account of 
the various experimental instruments for exhibiting the 
effects of just.intonation,: In this last-respec) Mr Ellis has 
laid students under a debt to him for more than theoretic 
assistance. The importance of being able to hear the 
exact intervals and pitches, referred to in discussions of 
musical theory, is by no means a slight one ; but the 
complexity and expense of mogt specially caristructed i in- 

struments put them out of ordinary reach, Mr Ellis, 
however, has contrived a comparatively i inexpensive and 
specially tuned harmonium or “harmonical,” which 
places this aid within reach of most of those who wish to 
progress by sound and not by faith alone. It should 
further be said that the volume contains oyer a hundred 
elucidatory drawings and musical citations. 








Music. bestows so. charmingly firm a character on even 
small, special pictures, that one. is,often astonished at her 
power of fixing such traits, Thus a composer. once told me 
how, while, writing, he had been continually haunted by 
the i of a butterfly floating down a brook ona leaf: 
given to. the composition just such a tender- 
ness a simplicity as the, actual object possessed. . In 
this fine kind of genre painting Franz Schubert was a 
master. —SCHUMANN. 

IT may be said that: Beethoven was and remained a 
composer of sonatas, for,in far the greater number and 
the best.of his instrumental com the. outline. of 

the sonata-form was ry paar tissue through which 
pega the realm of sounds ;, or, through which, 
pi i, that realm, he made ‘himself intelligible ; 

whilst other forms, particularly the mixed ones of vocal 
music, despite the most extraordinary achievements, in 
them, he only touched upon in passing, as if by way of 








experiment, — WAGNER, 
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Liverpool. 

THE annual distribution of local prizes and certificates 
to the successful candidates at the Trinity College, Lon- 
don, local musical examinations, took place before a 
crowded audience on Saturday, October 10, in the small 
concert room, St George’s Hall. The Mayor (Mr Alder- 
man T). Radcliffe) presided, Mr E. H. Turpin, Dean of 
the College, being present. Mr Palgrave Simpson 
opened the proceedings. Mr Monk, the local secretary, 
read the eighth annual report, in which he stated that the 
Liverpool centre was still foremost in the list of successful 
centres. During the present year there had been ex- 
amined 709 students, an increase of 94 over last year. 
Of these, 456 were successful, 84 gaining honours. 
Candidates to the number of 413 underwent examina- 
tions in musical knowledge, an increase of 76 over last 
year, and 296 in instrumental and vocal music, an in- 
crease of 28 over last year. Mr I. Hart Turpin gave a 
short address to the students, remarking ‘‘ they had a 
tendency to spend too much time upon the technicalities 
of music in the desire to gain success, that they forget its 
depth, its thought, and its expression.” At the conclu- 
sion of Mr Turpin’s address a programme of vocal and 
instrumental music was gone through by the successful 
candidates, 


Glasgow. 

A public meeting was held on 2tst inst., of the 
guarantors and others interested in the twelfth series of 
the Glasgow choral and orchestral concerts. From the 
prospectus submitted it appears that the series will 
extend over a period of ten weeks, and will consist of 
thirteen concerts—four choral and nine orchestral. In 
addition there will be the usual Saturday popular concerts. 
It is remarked by the executive committee that special 
attention will attach to the proposed performances of 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” (under the composer's 
direction), and of Dvorak’s new cantata, ‘The Spectre’s 
Bride,” which was produced with great success at the 
recent Birmingham Festival. The orchestral selections 
also include some of the more important’ novelties, in 
addition to standard compositions of the classical masters. 
Mr August Manns: is again conductor; Mr Allan 
Macbeth, chorus master ; and Dr A. L. Peace, organist. 
Among the solo vocalists are Madame Albani, Madame 
Valleria, and Miss Annie Marriott ; Mr Joseph Maas, 
Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli. The orchestra, 
numbering eighty-five performers, selected from the best 
orchestras, will be led by Herr M. Sons, concertmeister 
of Schaffhausen. The guarantee fund amounts to 


£2646, 35. 
City of London College. 


THE first of a special course of lectures on the historical 
development of glees and part-songs was delivered at the 
City of London College, on Oct. 1, by Mr W. A. Barrett, 
Mus. Bac., before a large and attentive audience, Re- 
ferring to the service music had been called upon to 
render in the religious rites and dramatic exhibitions of 
ancient Greece, Mr Barrett expressed regret that so slight 
a remnant had come down to us of an art which moved 
to admiration men such as Plato and Socrates. To 
illustrate the Flemish school of art, a choir of men and 
boys sang a “Kyrie” by William Dufay (1360-1462), a 
“*Canon” by G, J. Ockenheim (1420-1512), an ‘* Agnus 
Dei” by Jacob Obrecht (1430-1507), and a ‘Petite 
Camersette” by Josquin des Prés (1445-1520). The 
course of lectures now in progress by Mr Barrett in con- 
nection with the City of London College in Moorfields, 
is under the Mitchell Trustees, who hold a sum of 
£10,000 for carrying out educational schemes. The 
series forms another token of the increasing interest which 
is being taken in the study of music from the historical 
standpoint, 


Wakefield. 


‘THE 1885-86 session of the Wakefield Mechanics’ In- 
stitution opened on Monday night, Oct. 5, with a grand 
amateur concert. It began with Henry Smart’s 
cantata for female voices, “ King René’s Daughter,”” Mrs 
Statter taking the leading part. Miss Clarkson, the 
Misses Hodgson, the Misses Holliday, and Miss E. 
Wright rendered material assistance in the solo parts. 
A part-song by Macfarren, and other compositions, were 
well received, especially Pinsuti’s new song, 


“The. 





Beautiful City.” Pinsuti’s song, **The Raft,” sung by 
Mr Loxley, also met with warm approval. The part- 
song, ‘‘ The Troubadour,” concluded a delightful concert, 
and we need only add that-Mr J. W. Young and Mr‘J. 
N. Hardy, F.C.O., who acted as conductor and pianist 
respectively, discharged their se case duties with 


taste and skill. 
Ipswich. 

Messrs Pawsty & Haves had the reward of their en- 
terprise in arranging for a visit of Madame Patey and her 
concert company, who. performed a familiar programme 
amid considerable enthusiasm, Nearly. every seat was 
occupied, and part of the platform had been utilised for 
seating about a hundred of the audience, a row of plants 
being in front; the general effect of the room was 
enhanced by thus covering a portion of the unusually 
large platform. The enjoyment of the concert was 
somewhat marred by the pertinacity with which one 
section of the audience encored. 


Malvern. 

A first-rate concert was given at the New Assembly 
Room, by.a fine sextet of artistes, supplemented by the 
Company’s Private Band, under the baton of: Herr 
Ferdinand Hartung. . The orchestral pieces were: over- 
ture, ‘‘ Franz Schubert” (Suppé).; selection, ‘‘ Princess 
Ida” ; overture, ‘‘ Maritana’’; ‘‘ Spinnradchen”’ (Spind; 
ler) ; march, ‘‘ Athalia.” (Mendelssohn); and. solos were 
rendered with acceptance by, Misses. Robertson and Rees. 
Signor Foli had a great reception. _ Mons, ; Theodore 
Werner, of Amsterdam, performed on the, violin, - with 
rare brilliancy,; ‘‘ Souvenir .de Hadyn (H.. Leonard), 
‘*Nocturne” (Chopin), and * Airs Russes” (Wieni- 
awski). Signor Bisaccia accompanied most charmingly, 
and played in a most masterful manner a Valse Caprice 
of Rubinstein’s, rave 

‘ amtbourne: pig 

THE seventh ‘season of Mr Julian Adams’ pill 
concerts was brought to'an auspicious termination on. 7th 
October, when an exceptionally interesting and varied 
programme, combined with the circumstance of its being 
the last concert this year under the talented chef a 
orchestre's' personal direction, attracted a crowded ‘and 
fashionable assembly.’ For this occasion the orchestra 
was supplemented by the engagement of Madame Fatey 
and her concert party. 


Brighton. vi 

As on several former occasions, so once again, ‘the visit 
to the Aquarium of Madame’ Barth’s Opera: Company 
has been marked by the production of a new operetta by 
Mr and Mrs Corder. The title given to the piece is ‘* The 
Noble Savage,” who proves to be no savage at all, but a 
scapegrace Irishman. It is said that, as a whole, the 
piece is inferior to the authors’ ‘‘ Storm in a Teacup,” but 
superior to ‘‘The Nabob's Pickle.” At Miss. Kuhe’s 
concert Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, daughter of the cele- 
brated contralto, made her first appearance in Brighton, 
among other pieces singing with Madame Trebelli “O 
figlia incanta.” Miss Hope Glenn, Mr Iver M‘Kay, Mr 
Santley, &c., as well as Madame Norman-Neruda, also 
appeared, 

Signora Luziani’s recital of pianoforte music in, the 
Pavilion brought together an audience that, evidently 
appreciated the talent of the youthful artist, whose per- 
formances of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata Appassionata, " and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses,” were deservedly 
applauded. The other jexamples of pianoforte music 
contributed were Chopin's ‘‘ Ballade in G minor,” the 
same composer’s ‘* Marche Funébre,” and his ** Polonaise 


in E flat.” i 
Norwich. 

A’ concert took place on Tuesday evening,.:October 
6, under the management’ of Messrs; Darken) and ‘Son. 
The programme was‘comprised of ballads, ancient and 
modern, which were rendered by Madame Patey, Miss: 
Anna Williams, Miss Cravino, Messrs Sidney Tower, and 
Franklin Clive—artists whose work needs no comment. 


Trinity College, London... ., 

Tue distribution of diplomas, certificates, and medals, ' ‘ 
gained by candidates at the Higher Examinations in July 
last, took place on October 6th, the inaugural address 
of the session being «lelivered by the Warden, the Rev. 


Criticism in Musical Study.” ‘He ‘said criticism’ was the 
salt of. study; one may have too much of it, but the 
abseince of it would be unwholesome for the student ; and 
referring more particularly to the student of theory, he set 


forth some of the relations of the professor in his capacity | ‘ accepted. 
of critic to the student, and of the Students as critics’ of. | < 





each arent "eta not know, a uuged 

less critic than oné who had just taken ae = 

perhaps, one who is just about to take it, 
Leeds... 


Tue “ Patti” concert, which was held i in 1 the Coliseum 
on Friday evening, the gth inst., was a great success, 
and it is estimated) that more: than 4000 persons were 
present. Madame Adelina Patti was: in splendid vo 
and her ‘rendering of the:aria, ‘Ah, fors :¢ ‘lui,” from 


“La Traviata,” called: forth .the' greatest: enthusiasm, 


The duet: ‘* Parigi; O:cara,”’ from ‘* La: Travidta,” was 
splendidly sung by Madame Patti and Mr Joseph Maas, 
The other songs down for Mr Maas were “‘ The Message” 
(Blumenthal), and ‘Balfe’s. ‘‘ Then: you'll remember: me,” 
The remaining vocalists. ‘were Miss. Clara! Samuell, Miss 
Hope Glenn,:and Mr Kings: A: special feature of the 
concert was the violin playing of! Miss Carpenter, who 
played two solos, greatly to the delight of the audience, . 

Mr Edgar Haddock (violinist), and: Mr /Fred; Dawson 
(pianist), gave the first of theif ‘‘ Musical Evenings” in 
the Leeds Philosophical Hall, on Oct. 8, before a large 
audience, ‘and, the encoation of both layers was greatly 
appreciated,. |..,...- 

The. first of Herr tiimensias concerts was given, * 
the,.Albert »Hall,.on, 13th October, . He was aided by 
Miss Emily Shinner, a promising young, violinist who 
charmed the audience with ,Beethoven’s,,“‘ Romance in 
G;” and by Mr Charles Blagbro, who made his first 
appearance in Leeds since his tour in America. The 
various tenor songs set*dowit for him were rendered 
with an art that stimulated the listeners to encore him 
after every number. Herr Christensen hada most cordial 
reception when he. sat, down at the) instrument. His 
selections ‘included. a minyet. by. Moskowski, and three 
pieces from, a composition of his own,. entitled ‘ “ Carnival 
Pieces.” These, are admirably. written, in. respect of 
rhythm and general character, and. were rendered i ina 
style of marked effect. The most important items were 


two sonatas played by Miss Shinner and Herr Christensen, — 


one being by Van Eyken, a little-known Danish com- 
poser whose. work’ is.too melodious to remain in ob: 


scuritys 
‘Edinburgh. 
‘THE musical .season commericed’ in Edinburgh, in 
Scotch: fashion, by:a performance on. the Fast Day; ithe 
work. being ‘the ‘‘ Elijahi”’» Mr Hartley's! choir’ isa 
capable body, or a work of this magnitude’ would. have 
been—considering the small number of voices—a hazardous 
undertaking. All the choral numbers were taken up 
with perfect certainty, and the intonation was never 
otherwise than truthful. Of necessity some of the more 
massively designed numbers lacked weight, but the treat- 
ment was always firm, _ “‘ Thanks be,to God” and “He 
watching over Israel” may be cited as numbers which 
were - delivered with , most commendable care and 
expression, The solo, work was committed to certain 
members of the choir, who did not by any means seem 
overwhelmed by the duty, although on former occasions 
a higher level of excellence in solos has- been attained. 
The contralto. shone in “0 rest in the Lord,” and Mr 
Reid, though obviously not in his best’ voice, gave a good 
account ‘of thé tenor music, Mr ‘Tom, Craig and Mr 
John Hartley, at the piano and organ respectively, did 
something to atone for the absence of an orchestra. Mr 
Henry Hartley conducted, and had in. so excellent a 
result the reward of much painstaking work. . 


Dublin. 


A Most interesting concert was given in the Bray - 


Town Hall, on Saturday the 3rd inst. The vocal part 
of the concert: was committed to:Mrs Scott-Lennell and 


‘Captain ‘Coldbeck, both of ‘whom sustained their high 


reputation as good ‘singers. ° “Herr Rudersdorff and 
Signor Esposito gave Rubinstein’s duet ' for cello ani 
piano, in magnificent style, and ‘afterwards both artists 
performed a solo each. The anual. Harvest Festival 


took place in Rathfarnhamy Church, ‘on Sunday the mth 


inst. The well-known Harvest-Hymns were sung by 
the whole congregation in 2 most inspiriting mannet, 


‘| A feature of the services was the manner in which the 
Old Hundredth ” was sung—majestic, slow, and witha 


distinct pause between each line. The anthems were 


“Q Lord how manifold” (Barnby), and ‘In the begit 


H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. Bac., on “The Place of ching” (Flayda and Ste ; ). Messrs Roy 4 


Kelly of Christchurch Cathedral choir’ np Dog the solos 
The choir numbered fifty voices. Mr W. 


Mus. Bac., conducted throughout. 
Cehden nena alone SO ae ae 


mo, responsibility for statemenis — 
Vet 4 5 a es 
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' not remarkable; they have Hindel’s familiat locutions 
' without his usual abundant melody and contrast. What- 
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HE Fifth Triennial Festival at’ Bristol was an 
event regarding which the public, the perform- 
ers, and the critics have hardly anything but 
good to say. Mr Rowtham had spared no pains 

to make the chorus efficient; the orchestra, under Mr 
Halle, was fully equal to its work ; and the matter of the 
Festival was, if not wholly new, certainly far from familiar, 
and in any case was important enough to “be justified 
of itself. . Handel's ‘‘ Belshazzar,” which had the place 
of honour on the first day—the 20th ult.—is, for reasons 
not quite obvious, very seldom performed. Much may 
be said for the choice of Bristol, if it helps to break down 
the convention which practically limits the study of 
Hindel to one or two works. ‘‘ Belshazzar” belongs to 
the master’s great period, and contains choruses which 
rank with his most massive work. The oratorio, more- 
over, gathers in force as it proceeds; the’ second part 
rising often to great impressiveness. Though arranged 
in such'a way as rather to separate. the masses of tone, 
the chorus yet sang with remarkable steadiness, and the 
quality in all parts, if not specially sonorous, was pure 
and balanced. In some choruses, as, for example, in 
“Sing, O ye Heavens,” the jinstrumentalists were over 
strenuous in their work ; and, probably carried away by 
the orchestral fortissimo, Mr Riseley’s generally discreet 
organ accompaniment rose to an overpowering strength. 
This excess of duty on the part of the band was, how- 
ever, byno means the rule; the voices bore their part 
with admirable effect, and the total result left little to be 
desired. 

The solo numbers in ‘*‘ Belshazzar” are on the whole 


ever splendid rendering can do to infuse freshness into 
weli known phrases and remembered ‘cadences was done 
by Madame Albani, Madame Trebelli, Mr Santley, and 
Mr Lloyd. Madame Albani’s style seems to have become 
larger and more mature, if possible, within recent years ; 
certainly tones so noble'as hers have not been heard in 
Bristol for ‘tttany a day. In the solo, ** Sacted Oracles,” 
Madame Trebelli’s art was heard to advantage, while the 
alrs for the bass and tenor voices were finely declaiined. 
Taken altogether, ‘‘ Belshazzar” made a. profounder im- 
ptession ‘than ‘most people would have admitted to be 
possible with a work which choral societies have 
neglected. 

The main feature of the evening concert was Brahms’ 
“TriumphsLied ”—a composition which was also new to 
Bristol amateurs, and one which puts any choir on its 
mettle. © Brahms demands in a high degree, not merely 
agctitady but strength and sustainment: of ‘tone, or the 
télations of his complex part-writing are fatally disturbed. 
The choir emerged from the ordeal with credit un- 
diminished. Sopranos and basses won special distinction 
by their precision and vigour. Mr Worlock was adequate 
to the work: of ‘the baritone voice, and’ Mr Halle’s players 
proved themselves men, making a greater effect than in 
“Belshazzar,” because they had orchestration better 
worth rendering, and more of it. The instrumental and 
vocal selections which composed the remainder of the 
programme were all fairly familiar, and invite, no special 
remark, 

In the ‘* Elijah,” which formed the main work of the 
second day, the singers were dealing with familiar matter, 
and Mendelssohn’s., masterpiece has seldom been more 
finely treated in the West. The ‘‘ Thanks be to God” 
and ‘‘ Behold the Lord passed by,” were, as. usual: among 
the most striking. numbers. ‘Miss Williams, Madame 
Patey, and. Mr Maas, delivered the principal solos to the 
satisfaction of the most crigical listeners, andthe scoring 
had a very careful treatment from the instrumentalists. 
Mr Lloyd’s ‘‘Here. and Leander” had the place of 
importance on the evening programme, and the slender 
but always pleasing and refined composition had).a very 
favourable reception. Dvordk’s symphony . was. the 
most notable. of the orchestral selections. It is. strong 
work, which Mr Halle’s players know well, and render 
with enthusiasm. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the dramatic legend 
“Faust,” by, Berlioz—-a work which Mr Halle introduced 
in England, and has frequently conducted... In Berlioz’s 


opportunity fora choir to trip, and the Festival choir 
more. than once stumbled; but with no serious result. 
Madame’ Albani, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley had the 
‘solo parts committed to them, and rendered them: in a 
thoroughly dramatic way, while the band, again feeling 
at home in the work, set forth Berlioz’s abundant and 
inventive orchestration in the best light: The evening 
concert was of a varied character, and the programme ‘as 
a whole hardly sustained the interest excited by the 
opening number, the C minor symphony. Madame 
Albani and Mr Santley had an ovation after their solos, 
and Mr Hilton and Mr Piercy each had the marked 
approbation of the audience. On Friday the Festival 
concluded with the ‘‘ Messiah,” and the singers, despite 
the hard work of the preceding days, imparted to the 
choruses their wonted impressiveness ; but of a perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” at any English Festival, it is not 
needed that any one should do more than record the 
fact: The attendance at some of the performances might 
well have been larger; in this regard the Fifth Triennial 
Festival may have hardly realised expectations; on 
artistic grounds there can be no disappointment. 
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By HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


TENTH EVENING. 
A Victim of the Tack—A Stage Story. 


‘“‘THewietim of the ‘tack’ was named Moreau. This 
worthy prompter was fulfilling his duties (which are more 
exacting than is generally:supposed) with exemplary care 
and in perfect mental ‘tranquillity, when Habeneck in- 
vented the telephonic sign to make up for the insufficiency 
of the telegraphic one. : 

‘*Elated with the idea, Habeneck soon put it in practice. 
On the first day, Moreau, more surprised than irritated, 
leapt, in his box at each blow of the great man’s bow. 
He supposed that repeated errors in execution had made 
Habeneck impatient. The unusual manifestation was 
certainly not pleasant, but he was willing to regard it as 
a momentary discomfort to be borne without complaint. 
But during the following representations the ‘tack’ 
continued ; nay, it was doubled, so charmed was the 
inventor with its efficacy. Each blow shook the cranium 
of the unfortunate prompter ; squatted in his den, leaping 
from right ‘to left, throwig his head forward, drawing it 
back, twisting his neck, he was arrested in the middle 
of his sentences like a singing blackbird which had been 


struck: by a shot. 

‘6 ‘My. son ! you are so no longer, go, my hatred is too 
(tack l) s.. 

*¢*In my. lacerated heart, yes, (¢ack/) nature is 
(tack!) .% 


‘¢¢ From Etéocle and you, all rights are (¢ack/).. .’ 
‘*Thus it happened. The poor man suffered every 
evening an indescribable martyrdom, only rightly to be 
understood. by persons afflicted with’a nervous organisa- 
tion. He did not care to speak of it ; such was the fear 
Habeneck inspired. Realising that, Habeneck was not 
moved by caprice, or by an access of ill-humour, but 
that the ‘tack’ was a newly founded institution of the opera, 
Moreau felt that the continued menace of that Damocles’ 
bow must rob him of the sang froid, the presence of mind 
and attention indispensable to his work. He found out 
the stage-carpenter, and told .him his trouble. ‘If 
you cannot find a means of preserving me from this 
infernal ‘tack,’’ said he, ‘I am a lost man; it makes 
itself felt even in the marrow of my bones; it trepans 
me; it unhinges my brain !’ 

‘* “The deuce it does,’ replies the carpenter, ‘that is 
not to be borne. Stay, I have an idea; bring me the 
cover of your den.’ 

‘* Moreau lifted the top of his box and carried it into the 
workshop, and having carefully shut the door, the pair 
began to deaden the wood, stuffing it with hair, padding 
it strongly with a raised woollen cushion so as to render 
it as irresponsive as eider-down. Our prompter, now 
reassured, comforted, and delighted, went home and 
slept soundly until. next day—a thing he had not been 
able to.do for a long time. The following evening he 


faction, in which there was no trace of irony, Poor Moreau 
was so good and inoffensive a mant.. , BR 

‘** Robert the Devil’ ‘was “being petformed on that 
particular evening. This opera, which had lately been 
played, was for some time admirably given, and conse- 
quently the conductor had no need to resort to that new 
measure against which the prompter had just taken pre- 
cautions.’ Habeneck, during the first half of the opening 
act, therefore, conducted by appealing to the eyes only. 
Moreau breathed, and prompted with unusual vigour 
and ability; he had even gone so far as to regret’ his 
precautions (which he began to think contemptible) 
when, in the middle of the gambling scene, the members 
of ‘the chorus failed to begin together. Habeneck 
stretched out his arm and struck a violent blow on the 
padded roof of the little tenement. Lo! no more sound, 
no more ‘tack.’ Moreau peacefuliy smiled ard continued 
togive to the astonished singers their cue, ‘ nous /es tenons! 
nous les tenons!’ But Habeneck, who was astonished, 
redoubled his blows, and cried ‘Hallo! What's this& 
The board no longer sounds. Can that comical fellow 
have had his den padded? Foolish creature ! he fancies 
he will stop me; well, we shall have some fun.’' And 
leaning to one side he struck the side of Moreau’s box, 
which the thoughtless carpenter had forgotten to pad, and 
which gave forth immediately a clearer, sharper, more 
triumphant. ‘tack’ than the upper part hadever given 
—a ‘tack’ which was moreover more distressing to the 
prompter than"that produced by blows directly over his 
head. Habeneck, with ‘a smile worthy of Mephistopheles, 
consoled himself for his momentary annoyance by renewed 
energy during the performance, and subjected his victim 
to a torture compared with which-the Persian idea of the 
dropping water was mere child’s play.’ Moreover, when 
the opera was ended, as if he had not understood the 
reason why the prompter had had his box padded, he 
quietly ordered the\carpenter to remove the lining and to 
leave it in its former state. Moreau then understood 
that henceforth all resistance was useless, and that this 
was the beginning of his end. ‘He went home so resigned 
that he still slept. But it was a sleep preceding the final 
sleep, From that day forward the ‘tack’ increased ; 
above, at the side, in front, behind, the executioner did 
not leave a simple point untouched. Moreau, shaken, 
unnerved, and stupified, soon ceased to be agitated, He 
counted the ‘tacks,’ not like Mucius Scevola, who held 
his hand in the fire without shuddering, but like the 
Austrian soldier receiving on his body the hundred and 
twelfth blow of a stick. Habeneck had conquered ; the 
institution of the ‘tack,’ which had for a moment’ been 
shaken, was now established. _Moreau became sad and 
taciturn: his hair changed from gold to white, and 
shortly afterwards began to fall off. About the same 
time his memory began to fail, and his eyesight to grow 
dim. Then the prompter made serious mistakes on 
the day when ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ wns repeated; 
instead of saying, ‘What grace! what majesty!’ 
he said, ‘My grace! what cruelty!’ On another 
occasion, instead of ‘goodness supreme,’ he blurted 
out, ‘ misery extreme,’ and on account of this slip the 
thoughtless wits nick-named him the ‘misery prompter 
of the opera.’ By-and-bye Moreau fell ill; he ceased to 
speak. No doctor could get. him to say what troubled 
him, | It was noticed, that from time to time during his 
ong attacks, he made a sharp upward movement of the 
head as if he had received a blow on the skull; One 
evening, after having been perfectiy calm for some hours, 
and just as his friends were beginning to think that a 
change had taken place for the better, he raised his head 
in the manner described, and murmuring gently the 
word ‘tack,’ he died.” 

* * & 
. ++ A long silence ... some one sighs...’ then 
the following remarks are made. 
WInTER. ‘‘ Poor wretch !” 
Corsino. :‘* OAs me povero!” 
Drimsky. ‘ Poor devil!” 
Youne Kuerner. “‘ What a pity 1” 
The conductor (cross man), who had not been able to 
repress silent fits of laughtet—as could be'seen from the 
shaking of his body—while listening to my sad tale, now 
assumes a solemn face, and says’to us as he leaves his 
desk, ‘‘ Silence | gentlemen, the piece is ended,” 
[70 be continued.] 

= 
» SCHUMANN acknowledged, in a letter to his master, 
Heinrich Dorn, that Jean Paul and Sebastian Bach had 
exercised unbounded influence over his mode of intel- 
lectus! labour until the age of thirty, when he became 








highly coloured and catching writing there is ample 


returned to the theatse with the calmness of a pure satis- 


more independent. —RitTTeRr. 
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—— AN Italian chanteuse, whom Frederic II. of 
Prussia helfl in some regard, being ill content with her 
protector, took to flight. Frederic ordered her to be 
pursued, and, although she had got to the Tyrol frontier 
before the hussars overtook her, she was conducted back 
to Potsdam. When brought before the king, who asked 
her why she had fled, she threw herself at his feet, half- 
dead with terror. 

**Don’t be alarmed,” said Frederic, ‘*I only wanted 
to say good-bye. Now you can go where you please.” 

---- THE German composer, Benda, having finished 
the composition of an air for his Romeo and Juliet at two 
o'clock in the morning, was so delighted with it that he 
took his piano under his arm and ran to the house of the 
librettist, Gotter. Poor Gotter, aroused from his slumber, 
was compelled to listen to the ecstatic composer while he 
deposited his piano on a table and sung the piece through. 
Then, in the dim light of the dawn, the contented Benda 
trudged homeward with his instrument. The story reads 
like that of Samson marching off in the night with the 
gates of Gaza on his shoulders, though it is unnecessary 
to state that the piano was not an iron-struned grand. 

—— It requires a fair amount of credulity to accept 
the following story of Weber. It is said that he had 
been playing on his flute by the side of the Thames when 
some young officers approached him. Noticing that he 
endeavoured to conceal the instrument, they asked him 
why he did not play. 

** For the same reason that led me to play.” 

** What was that?” 

** My own pleasure.” 

As, however, they threatened to throw him into the 
river if he did not play, he thought it best to consent, but 
before going away, suggested to his chief persecutor that 
they should return the next day. 

At the time appointed the officer came, and Weber, 
covering him with a pistol, said sternly : 

‘* Yesterday, you made me play ; now then, dance !” 

The officer expostulated, but, as his opponent remained 
firm, at last set himself to execute, with an exceedingly 
grave face, a national jig. 

‘*Now, sir, said Weber, we are quits, and I am ready 
to give you any satisfaction you may demand.” 

“Not I, i’ faith;” answered the other, “‘you are a 
lad of mettle, and I should be wrong to wish it from you. 
Touchez-la !” ‘ 

From that day they were like Damon and Pythias. 

—— WHEN Lully was on his death-bed, his confessor 
urged upon him to throw into the fire his last opera. 
This auto-da-fé accordingly took place. A little while 
after the Chevalier de Lorraine, coming to see the dying 
man, said to him, ‘* What? you don’t mean to say you 
were fool enough to burn your opera,’ ‘ Hush!” 
whispered Lully in his ear, ‘‘ I have another, and a better 
copy.” 

—— Josrru HAyYpbN was not altogether a model 
husband, One day Krantz, the concert-director at 
Weimar, entered his room, and saw a large packet of 
letters, addressed to Haydn, but with the seals unbroken. 
On his referring to them, Haydn replied, ‘‘ Oh, they are 
of no account; they are only my wife’s letters! She 
writes regularly every month. I don’t open her letters, 
though I reply regularly. I expect she does the same.” 

---— From 1829 to 1860, with few exceptions, Meyerbeer 
passed the summer months every year at Spa. An eye- 
witness thus describes him :—‘* He was invariably dressed 
in an ill-fitting black frock-coat, with a black silk neck- 
cloth wound several times round his throat, high and 
stiff shirt collars, and tight trousers with straps. His 
gloves were many sizes too large for him, and he wore a 
tall silk hat falling not over gracefully on the nape of his 
neck. He always carried a huge cotton umbrella under 
his left arm when he didn’t use it as a walking-stick. 
When on foot, he shambled along with a tottering step 
as if he were blind; but his usual mode of locomotion 
was an insecure seat on a donkey, his legs dangling almost 
on the ground, in which guise he might regularly be seen 
of an afternoon in the Allee du Marteau.” 

Jules Janin used to relate with great glee that during 
his stay at Spa, on returning from an excursion in the 
neighbourhood, he asked his servant if anyone had called. 
‘Nobody worth speaking of,” was the contemptuous 
answer ; ‘‘only the queer old fellow on a donkey with a 
large umbrella !” 

—— Ar the beginning of Patti's wonderful career, 
Berlioz, who was one of her greatest admirers, called 








upon her and was requested to write something in her 
album. The master declared that he was unprepared, 
but Patti insisted, and said that in exchange he could 
either have a kiss or a fdté, which stood on the table. 
Berlioz smiled, took up a pen and wrote ‘* Ofortet pati.” 
The songstress asked what this meant, and Berlioz re- 
plied: ‘It’s kitchen-Latin, and means Affortez le 
pate.” 

—— Apropos of Donizetti’s ‘ Belisario,” a good 
story is told, and one which is not generally known. 
Some time during the fifties an Italian opera com- 
pany was engaged at Constantinople to sing this opera 
before the sultanas in the harem. It was chosen pro- 
bably on account of its Byzantine colour. The fair 
Georgian and Circassian slaves listened to the lovely 
melodies enraptured, and followed the story by reading 
a translation of the Italian libretto in Turkish. They 
were quite astounded when they witnessed the authority 
and cruelty of Antonina, and failed to comprehend why 
a woman should have so much power. When Belisario 
came out poor and blind, their feelings were deeply 
touched, and when he begged for money, many of the 
favourites arose and threw their purses full of gold pieces 
on the stage. The Italian basso who was performing 
Belisario, although supposed to be blind, saw them with 
startling rapidity, and heedless of his scenic woes.made a 
grab for them. His maccaroni that evening was an 
assured thing. 

— WHEN Quevedo, the Spanish poet and satirist, 
was dying, the vicar of Villaneuva urged him to provide 
in his will for the payment of musicians at his funeral. 
‘* Nay,” said Quevedo, ‘‘ let them pay for the music who 
hear it.” 
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SONGS BY GERARD F, Coss, 


When the unhappy reviewer has worked his way 
through a pile of printed sheets bearing the offensive 
brand of the music-mart, it is some compensation to 
meet the productions of a musician whose work recognises 
a different order of ideal. Mr Cobb is in the best sense 
of the phrase a popular song-writer ; he has even taken 
that most direct path to the popular ear—-the old English 
ballad; but he is as far as possible from that slavish 
imitating of one or two successful songs which is the 
means of sending abroad a non-literary and non-musical 
product masquerading as poetry and song. He has the 
feeling for melody and the technical ease which win the 
instant regard of the comparatively untutored; while 
there is in his work the touch of culture and of originality 
that a more exclusive taste demands. It need hardly 
be said, though the fact largely explains the charm of 
Mr Cobb’s work, that he employs his art only upon 
what has some claim to be termed literature. The trans- 
lations from the German are, it is true, not strikingly 
good, having the inherent fault of all translations ; but 
they are lyrical, while such verses as those of Bryant, 
written in memory of his wife, would only be chosen by 
a musician who was also something of a poet. The 
collection of ‘‘ Lieder und Gesange” (Augener & Co.) 
contains the most finished examples of Mr Cobb’s song- 
craft. They are obviously meant to blend with the stream 
of German song. In other words, Mr Cobb has studied 


the masters best worth knowing. The first, ‘* Bird upon 
the branch alighting,” has that, tender, spontaneous, 
springing quality, with its reserve of pathos, which was 
Schubert’s emotional key-note. 
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Bird up-on the branch a-light-ing, Min-strelon the mos-sy bank. 


**O wind that blows out of the west,” combines a 
catching melody with faithful treatment of the words and 
perfect singablen AMEE morn hath not the glory 
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that it wore,” which is termed a ‘‘ Meditation for Voice 
and Piano,” is a. composition of singular charm, sho 
again’ Mr Cobb’s power ‘of being conspicuously hae 
even when aiming at deep and serious expression. The 
piano part discloses many beauties with»no great techni- 
cal difficulties. Indeed the accompaniments to the whole 
set are wrought out in such-a way. as to sustain the inter. 
est of the player, while enforcing the sentiment of the 
song. In ‘‘An Autumn Song” (London Music Pu 

ing Co.), Mr Cobb had words that, barring ‘one or 
minor flaws in rhyme, possess high poetic merit ; 

has given them a setting at once’ easy, unelaborated, : 
passionate. There is comparative novelty in ‘‘Versailles,” 
a song in minuet form which is appropriately stately in 
character. A ‘‘ Serenade” (Weekes & Co.), is placid 
tuneful, and refined, with some happy touches in an 
effective though quite conventional piano part. ©‘ The 
Wind is Awake ”(W. Morley & Co.), shows again a power 
of finding the right musical speech for words of a pleasant 
fancy and piquant turn. Of three English Ballads (Reid 
Bros.) that by Hartley Coleridge, ‘‘She is not fair to out- 
ward view,” is the most completely pleasing, though 
objection might be taken to the treble repetition of cer. 
tain lines, which is not exactly a ballad characteristic. 


‘© County Guy” and ‘‘ A wet sheet and a flowing sail” 


are cleverly treated; into the former the hour-chimes of 
Gt. St Mary’s, Cambridge, being introduced with a suc. 
cess that such a conceit hardly merits. 


E. K6HLER & Son, EDINBURGH. 

A musical sketch for juveniles, entitled a.‘ Kinder: 
spiel, or Old Friends with New Faces,” belongs to an 
order of publication of which there is no surfeit. The 
words and music are the work of Mr J. C. Grieve, who 
has put a number of quaint verses into the mouths of 
such eternally young personages as Jack Horner, Red 
Riding Hood, and Humpty Dumpty, connecting the 
whole with little dialogues, and providing stage instruc: 
tions, so that the juveniles may revel at once in song and 
action. Mr Grieve can write for children, which jis a 
more difficult thing than most people imagine. 


F. Pirman, LONDON. 

Pitman’s Musical Library is a marvel of inclusiveness 
and cheapness.. Volume VI, contains 60 dance pieces 
for the piano, and Volume VII. contains 135 solos, con- 
sisting of popular dances, operatic, and other airs, in- 
cluding the violin part of all these dances, which can be 
used with or without the violin part. Numbers 69, 70, 
and 71 of the Sixpenny Library comprise in all 82 violin 
and piano solos. This. is'a wealth of music which every 
player will appreciate. The contents are as varied as 
the quantity is great. 


MEDICAL BATTERY Co., LONDON. 
The Lost Voice is a song setting forth the.virtues of the 
ammoniaphone, and seems a clever enough blend of 


music and business. As. Lincoln euphemistically said, | 


for those who like that sort of thing, that is just about 
the sort of thing they will like. 


CAWTHORNE & Co., ADELAIDE, S.A. 


Dorothea Waltz, by Charles Cawthorne, composer of 
‘*Olivia.”"—A strongly accented dance measure, with a 
most telling vocal refrain. 


WEEKEs & Co,, LONDON. 


Sonatina for Organ, (No. 2). By Arthur B. Plant, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon.—The Allegro is remarkably piquant, bat 
“long drawn out.” The Andante is tender and gracefal. 

Marche Moderne for the organ.—-By Edwin H. Lemare. 
A stirring production, but not free from“ reminiscences.” 

The Goblins’ Festival. By Robert ‘Munro,— Young 
pupils ought to be grateful for a piece at once so easy 
and so interesting. 

Marche Religieuse. By E. Sturmfels.—On the wholean 
effective composition, but the passage in B natural (major) 
has a much better claim to originality than the rest of 
the piece. 

Gavotte Casarewitsch. By Hermann Fliege,.—Charac- 
terised by much boldness and ingenuity, and presenting 
many charming surprises. 

One Day. The Miner and his Boy. Songs by H. G. 


Trembath, Mus, Bac.—Two sentimental compositions of . 


a blameless and rather colourless kind. One Day is the 
more ambitious production. , : 
Major and Minor Scales for the Violin.—By C. Egerton 
Lowe. —Distinctly useful for study with or without # 
teacher. The fingering has been carefully done. = 
Two Journeys. Song by'T. Augustus Aldridge. —The 
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words from the Argosy are well worthy of a composer’s| 
attention, and .Mr~ Aldridge’s setting, in spite of some} 
familiar phrases, is impressive, and deserves to be popular. 
Some skill is shown in counteracting the monotony of the 


rhythm. 

In Doubt, Song by R. A, Briggs.—Singable words, 
set in a fairly pleasing and simple ’style. 

Vient con mea Vogar. Barcarolle.. Italian words, by 
Ballesteros. English ‘by S. ‘Henry.' “Music by F. 
Novara. Zhe Plighting Kiss. Duet for Soprano and 
Bass. Words by H. F. Dempster... Music by F. Novara. 
—Two pretentious, but thoroughly conventional compo- 

itions. 

* mnityacled: Song. Words by Longfellow, music by 
Rowland Philpot. Asympathetic and melodious setting, 
not quite unexceptionable in its apportionment of notes to 
words, but combining in a high degree poetic feeling and 
popular cadence. 

A Song of the Silent Land. Unaccompanied Four- 
part Song. Words by Longfellow, Music by Louis N. 
Parker. An instrumental accompaniment is given for 
practice. The composer is evidently well aware of the 
value of certain chords and fesolutions in, the blend. of 
voices, and the song moves from first to last with much 
subdued and graceful charm. The distribution ‘of de- 
tached phrases amongst the parts is also happily con- 
ceived. It cannot fail to be popular, 


NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co., LONDON, 

The Song of the Silent Land, Part-song. Music by 
George Rayleigh Vicars. Another setting of the last song, 
affording some interesting points of comparison and con- 
trast. A portion of the poem is, however, somewhat in. 
judiciously omitted, the setting is more broken, and the 
music of a less generally attractive kind. 


W. J. Wittcocks & Co., Lonpon. 
’ Haidée Waltz, By J. Kenyon Lees.—The introduc- 
tion, ala Turca, has character, and admits of effective 
rendering, which is also true of the more vigorous move- 
ments of the waltz itself. It is scarcely equal, however, 
to“ Pen and Pencil.” 


CHAPPELL & Co., LONDON. 


- Carrington Waltz. By W.J. Newcombe.—Displays 


little melodic invention, though the rhythm is generally 
well marked. 


J. M‘DowELL & Co., Lonpon, 
Fairy Glen Waltzes, By Wallace Ollerhead. —A 
respectable addition tothe very numerous family of dance 
compositions, 


W..Mor.ey & Co., LONDON. 

I'd mourn the hopes. Words by Thomas Moore. 
Music by Horace.—Will require careful singing, as the 
lines are very awkwardly divided.’ Some relief, however, 
is afforded by a dramatic passage in D minor. 


MarriotrT & WILLIAMS, LONDON. 
On Board the ‘‘ Foam.” By LM. Thornton and D. R. 
Munro.—In its audacious crudity this song bids defiance 
to criticism. 


E. ASCHERBERG & Co., LONDON. 

Silver Shield Waltz and Polka. By Popsie Rowe.— 
No. 3 appears to be the most original movement in the 
Waltz. Attractive portraits of Miss Amy Roselle and Mr 
Arthur Dacre are given On the title page. The Polka is 
catching and emphatic, 


E. DonajowsKI, LONDON. | 

Gathered Home. Song by George Witts,—A religious 
song set to a kind of hymn-tune, 

Morceau Rustique. Alla Marcia, Minuet,—Organ 
pieces by D. R. Munro, all of which indicate an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the requirements of the instrument. 
The rustic piece is perhaps the most attractive, and will 
prove also the easiest for the young organist, owing to 
the simplicity of the pedalling. 

W. Paxton, Lonpon. 
Rags and Bones. Words and. music by Emily Bennet 


Ricketts. —A clever song of its kind, and possessing more 
literary merit than the title conveys. 








METRONOME indeed'’!. He who is imbued with the 
tight spirit requires no such guide, and he who is not so 
imbued does not benefit: by it; for he: will run away with 
his orchestra in spite of the. metronome. —BEETHOVEN. 





Accented Notes. 
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Editor, Magasine of Music. 


Sept. 30, 1885. 


A CoMMITTEE OF Lapiks have formed a Society, | 
called ‘‘ The Friends of Music,” for the purpose of aiding | 


young musicians in their studies, and giving a helping 
hand to the poor and needy. 

. By holding a bazaar at Christmas, and a concert in 
the spring of the year, and by an annual payment of 
3s. 6d. for each member, they hope soon to be able to 
begin their field of labour—#.¢., when they have accumu- 
lated the sum of £500 capital. I should feel extremely 
obliged if you, through your valuable Magazine, would 
give me some rules and regulations which would further 
and advance this Society in the best manner. It is the 
first of the kind in the whole of Sweden, but we trust our 
example will soon be followed in other towns. 

A few kind suggestions and hints on the subject just at 
this time, would be of great benefit to us.—Yours, &c., 


; Mary CLEMITSON. 

Kust TorGcet, Majorna, 

GoTHENBURG, SWEDEN. 

(This is.an interesting effort which deserves to succeed. The 
scope of the Society would of course be determined by the funds it 
is able to wield ; and if any extensive work is aimed at it will pro- 
bably be found that the proposed annual payment is teo small. 
The funds should be placed in the hands of trustees, and the com- 
mittee should consider whether they can best achieve their object 
by opening a school to supplement existing educational facilities, 
or by selecting, after a test examination, certain pupils who show 
decided capacity, and help these pupils to obtain a musical training 
at some Conservatorium. The latter object is quite within the 
compass of any energetically managed society, and does not demand 
any very intricate management. Further accounts of the Society 
will be welcomed.) 


Editor, Magazine of Music. 
48 Minerva Roap, ATHENS, GREECE, 
at October 10, 1885. 

DEAR S1R,—I daresay you will be very much sur- 
prised to see the address on my letter, as I am sure you 
do not often receive letters from this far-off country. I 
am a Greek girl, but I was. born in England, and love 
my birthplace very dearly. I have lately begun to take 
in your charming paper. I find it delightful; so full of 
interesting news, and so very encouraging to one’s 
aspirations in music. Ours is a very music-loving family, 
but I'am sorry to say that we find it hard to make pro- 
gress over here, as we hear very little really good music. 
Of course I love German music, and would like to know a 
great deal more of it than I do. I wish to understand 
all about sonatas, fugues, &c., how they: are formed 
and why so, in fact to study thoroughly the basis of 
music. I should be very much obliged to you if you 
would tell me whether it is harmony I ought to study, and 
if I could do so without a teacher. Any other informa- 
tion you could kindly give me on this subject, or any 
recommendation of a book or a method by which to 
study, would be very thankfully received. —Yours truly, 

; MELODIA. 

(We were pleased to receive this ingenuous note, but not surprised, 
as letters reach us from much more distant lands. ‘* Melodia” 
seems to have formed a worthy ideal of study. The primers on 
‘‘ Harmony,” “ Musical Form,” and “ Fugue,” published by Messrs 
Novello, may be recommended. Harmony may be studied, though 
at a disadvantage, without a teacher ; and if ‘‘ Melodia” diligently 
applies herself to these primers we believe that they will not long 
seem Greek to her.] 


Editor, Magazine of Music. 

DEAR S1R,—Besides being 2 lover of music I am a 
lover of the drama, and rarely miss an opportunity of 
witnessing a good play. But it generally happens that 
the edge is taken off my enjoyment of the finest acting by 
the nature of the. musical performances that are given 
before and between the acts. In some of the best theatres 
the band work in the most perfunctory way, as if bent on 
filling up an interval with the least amount of trouble. 
Now some people find the blare of a trombone and the 
rattle of a drum no impediment to the enjoyment of 
theatre gossip. I am, however, so unhappily constituted 
that if music is played I must listen perforce ; and in 
listening I am driven into a condition of temper which 
is far from angelic... Why should a band be thus 
licensed to rasp and scrape and thunder out cacophony 
misnamed music, to the agony of a person on whom 
a mysterious providencé has bestowed nerves? Ap- 
parently, no one wants the music; certainly not the 
audience, and the conductor knows it, for he uses 
his baton as if he were a piece of mechanism 











which is made to fag when the curtain, falls, and 


i 


\! subsides into inaction when it rises. If theatrical 


managers feel an inner compulsion: to provide this. sort 
of thing, why cannot they contrive to give the music 
some character.which would invite the public to listen to 
it, and the band to’play it decently.’ Some of the money 
lavished upon upholstery might well be directed into the 
orchestra. Mr Irving has a princely way of mounting 
his plays; would it not raise the: artistic atmosphere of 
his theatre, give an additional ec/a¢ to his work, and 
prove useful for the ‘‘treasury,” to. commission some Eng- 
lish composer of repute to write an overture and entr’ 
act for each of his new plays. In this way we might 
add to the repertory of good instrumental music, form 


the public taste, and spare the nerve centres of sensitive - 


hearers. —I am, &c., 


Editor, Magasine of Music. 

Dear S1r,—I have been for some time haunted by a 
problem which you perhaps can help me to solve. Why 
is it that pieces of music are still marked at one price and 
sold at another? Thus, I want to purchase a song, and 
put down half the marked price, with the assurance that 
it will be accepted and possibly in part. returned, Is 
there any trick of the trade behind the practice, or is it 
merely an innocent survival like the useless buttons on 
the small of a man’s back-coat? My special reason for 


J. W. Russert. 





|, asking is that I find myself charged the full price marked 


on your magazine. Not that I grumble at that, for I 
think it fully worth it, buf I should like to be certain 
that I am not paying sixpence where according to common 
trade traditions—no pun, sir !—I should pay 3d. 

A PuzzLep MAN, 


[We cannot profess to sdlve the problem, but our conespondent 
may think himself well off that he has not to pay more for the 
Magazine.) 


Questions and 
~ Andwerd. 


—— 10; -—— 








S. A. Epwarpson.—Your letter did not go to the W.P. Basket 
without being read, marked, and inwardly digested. 

Exam.—The “ Organ,” by Dr Stainer; ‘‘ Harmony,” by Dr 
Stainer ; ‘‘Counterpoint,” by Dr Bridge ; all of them published by 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. In the matter of the Royal Academy exami- 
nations your best course is to write_to the Registrar, Royal Academy 
of Music, Hanover Square, London. 

Wou_p-BE StupENT or Harmony.—We have seldom-known-a 
student get on well in Harmony without a master, but that is no 
reason why you should not. Stainer's ‘‘ Harmony” is an excellent 
first book, Examinations are held half-yearly. The Registrar, 
Mr Humphrey J. Stark, will furnish you with information as to 
dates. 

Jamaica,—A correspondent under the signature “ Helen” writes 
that the duet in question was sold at Chappell's in 1850, John Lodge 
Ellerton, Esq., being the composer. 

A.M. Lawson.—The portrait of Halle appeared in Pt. V., Liszt 
in Pt. VIII. Rubenstein in Pt. X. The other artists you mention 
have not yet appeared. 

Vioiinist.—Not that we know of, 

J. W. Mitter.—As a general rule singing, which is only an 
exalted form of speech, should follow the rules of cultured conver- 
sation. 

GraHaME AyLwarp.—There have been no other settings of 
Shelley in the Magasine, but there have been almost any number 
outside it by Park and others. : 

G. NorTHRoPp.—We are sorry your request for an earlier answer 
was overlooked. The most ancient instrument was probably some 
species of drum, but there are, of course, the legendary accounts of 
Mercury's invention of the lyre and Pan of the pipes... An-Encyclo- 
peedia or Grove's ‘‘ Musical Dictionary” would ly assist you. 

Y. A.—The arrangement of fifths is one which would, for the 
most part, be accepted by musicians; though a few theorists have 
objected to it. 

MINNIE£.—Tsou-ki-ming was a friend of Confuciusand’ a sort of 
Mongolian: Pythagoras. He was an authority on the old Chinese 
scale. 

D., PLymoutH.—A ‘‘double suspension” is the suspension of 
two notes into a chord. Any elementary music primer will furnish 
you with answers to your other questions. 

Rotanp.—'The pitch of Handel's tuning-fork was 422‘s vibrations 
for the accented A ; the highest Philharmonic pitch (1874) was 454'7, 

Pessimist.—We sympathise with your nervous of 
the horrors of Christmas waits. But the subject is not of sufficient 
importance to occupy our correspondence column, 

Enquirer.—Before recommending exercises it would be necessary 
to know the stage at which you are. For a not too advanced player 
the familiar Czerny is'as’good as any. . , 

Barsapos, West Inpims.—The College of Organists has no 
regular medium for publishing papers. Occasional papers may 
have been published. 

R. O. Hutcuinson.—Your composition is, of course, not without 
crudities. It is easier to write correct harmonies than to obtain the 
smoothness and ecar-satisfying quality that marks finished technique. 
But it is clearly worth your while to make a serious study ot 


composition. : 
Ep. S.—The first six numbers of the Magazine are not now oft 
tainable. Your MS. psalm tune has fallen aside. Pray write again. 
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THE HARMONIUM.—V. 

Tne tonic quality of the Baryton stop resembles that of those last 
mentioned, in that it belongs to the class known as ‘‘reedy”—a 
term, the meaning of which will speedily appeal to the player's ear. 
Unlike the thin Musette, however, it is of tolerably full tone, and is 
an exceedingly useful stop in certain kinds of solo work, such as 
the heavier narrative passages. Either the Clarion or the Cor 
Anglais, or a union of the two, if less prominence in the solo part 
be desired, forms its natural and fitting accompaniment. 

With the qualities and aptitudes of the various stops in combination 
the student will soon acquaint himself, if he be not, like many 
players, content with one or two of the leading combinations, leav- 
ing half the resources of his instrument undeveloped. In listening 
to different players, a certain limited favouritism is readily dis- 
cernible. Thus the superior weight of the elementary but indis- 

ensable combination of Flute and Clarionet with Cor Anglais and 

ee will probably, though mistakenly, lead the student to 
substitute it on all ordinary occasions for the simple use of the Cor 
Anglais and Flute. Another favourite union is that of Cor Anglais 
and Clarion in the bass to the Flute and Oboe in the treble. Very 
much, of course, depends upon the nature of the piece to be played 
in assigning limits to personal taste. One would not open the 
Gloria with Flute and Fife as against Cor Anglais and Clarion, 
though the use of these together is brilliant in light fancy music. 
For occasional passages, though not for common use, the union of 
the Bourdon and Clarion with Fife and Clarionet may be com- 
mended. A telling effect again may be sometimes secured by the 
transposition of a melody into the bass of the Bassoon to an accom- 
paniment of the Flute in the treble, though the student is not 
advised to transpose his own melodies, unless he have a better ear 
and profoynder knowledge of music than most beginners on the 
harmonium. The common practice of dropping the alto part, for 
instance, may entirely change the character of the piece. 
«Where particular stops are mentioned in a piece, the student 
cannot do better than follow the indication, or he may unconsciously 
invert the composer's intention. Thus he may have before him a 
piece of music in which the melody is written in the bass and the 
accompanying chords in the treble. So far as the notes are con- 
cerned, he may play it as it is written, but whether the melody be 
uppermost or undermost may depend upon the stops he employs. 
If, for instance, he use the Flute and Cor Anglais, the melody winds 
under the accompaniment, as it is written before him ; if, however, 
he happen to have out the Clarionet as against the Cor Anglais and 
Forte, the accompaniment is pitched an octave lower, and the 
underscored air may come unexpectedly to the surface. 

For practice in stop-combination and manipulation the student 
cannot do better than take some moderately easy chant, and go 
persistently through a few lengthy psalms, endeavouring to adapt 
the tonic quality of his playing to the changing emotional require- 
ments of the words. Only let him abstain from going down to the 
lowest octave every time the words “ thunder,” “ sea,” “ mountain,” 
and the like occur in the psalm. It is better to pay a man to bang 
a tea-tray at once. 

The following elementary piece is from Kohler’s ‘ Harmonium 
Journal” :— 


PRAYER FROM HEROLD’S * ZAMPA.” 











































































































THE VIOLIN,.—VI. 


Every student of the violin should, during the first months of his 
work at the instrument, play the part of detective upon his own 
actions. Usually in musical matters criticism is left to a second 
party; and whatever may be the difficulty of obtaining candid 
criticism from friends in general, there is no Jack of that commodity 
when one first begins to rasp out a violin scale in G.. But criticism 
may be candid without being helpful. The student should be con- 
stantly critical of himself, or he will inevitably lapse. When he is 
self-taught the need to be on the alert is of course greater. Inthe 
preceding lessons I have been endeavouring to make plain the 
‘‘how ” and “‘ why" of the art in its elementary stage. From this 
point there will necessarily be much less of explanation and a larger 
amount of material for practice. The student who tries to follow 
these lessons will, however, halt by the way if he does not once for 
all satisfy himself that he understands the true method, and is vigi- 
lant to keep in it. He must, as I have said, act as a detective 
upon his faults. The most common sins may be set down briefly. 
A slovenly bearing of the body which tells upon the violin arm ; 
the arm will probably not be held sufficiently below the violin ; 
the neck of the instrument will consequently be out of position, and 
the fingers will not have their maximum power. A straggling use 
of the bow, the upper arm being worked when it should be still, and 
a consequent loss of grip and tone. An improper method of stop- 
ping the strings, the joints being flattened and the finger laid upon 
the string, in place of pushing out the joint and pressing the string 
with the tip. 4 

Up to this point it is assumed that the pupil has been, in practis- 
ing the scales, using the first, second, and third fingers only, obtain- 
ing the succeeding ncte on the open string. He cannot, however, 
too soon begin the use of the fourth finger to obtain the same note 
on the closed string. The employment of the fourth finger is so 
much the more difficult means, that the beginner is apt to shirk it ; 
even to regard it as the imposition of an unnecessary hardship. Be 
assured that it is necessary ; and if you do not conquer the tendency 
to resort to the open string you may for all higher purposes of the 
art give your violin an undisturbed residerce in its case. Of course 
there is a reason for the tendency ; it is difficult to stop the string 
with the fourth finger because of the comparative weakness of that 
finger, All the more reason for commencing to use it at once, and 
to employ it resolutely! When high passages come to be played 
there is not even the opportunity of pensioning the fourth finger. 
In the playing of quite simple passages, the use of the fourth 
finger, instead of the open string, has a musical value which 
the little tutored ear will soon learn to recognise. It preserves 
a unity of tone. One may in the playing of excellent violinists 
detect the open note by a certain loud and harsh In 
unskilled playing it is, of course, very noticeable. ‘The advantage 
the fourth finger gives in technique is very great. For example, if 
you have played on the lowest string the notes G, A, B, C your 
fingers are all upon the string, and the note D may be obtained by 
stretching the fourth finger. If you have now to play downward 
the B, A, G you have simply to remove the fingers out Of positicn 
to obtain the notes. Suppose, however, you have shirked with the 
fourth finger and crossed to the open D string, you have removed 
the fingers and they must be replaced one by one to get the descend- 
ing notes. There have thus been two crossings and a loss of ease 
and smoothness of tone. Note that descending scales should always 
bring the fourth finger into play. You should now practise the 
scale on one string after another, employing the fourth finger and 
taking care to let the fingers remain stationary in ascending. 

When ease has been gained in this, the following exercise in 
thirds should be taken up: 
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In order to stimulate. the literary, musical, and artistic 
of our readers, we propose to offer from month to month a series of 
prizes for the best examples of one or other form of Composition, 
All pieces in Competition are to be fully stamped, and 
outside with the title of Competition, and name and address of 
Competitor. Address, Epiror, Magazine of Music, 23 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. ” : 
Vocal Waltz,—As this has proved a popular form of competition 
in the past, we again offer a prize of Three Guineas for a Vocal 
Waltz, to be entitled, “ Our Lady Supreme,” with the words— 


‘* Light to our sky as Aurora’s tair beam, 
Come and reign over the hearts you enslave,— °. 
Hearts that would die for you, Lady Supreme, 
’ Daughter of Sea-Kings from over the wave.” 


A preference will be given to 4 competition either directly based 
upon Scandinavian airs, or expressing the spirit of northern music, 
Pieces to be lodged by 3oth October. If none are, held to be of 
sufficient merit the Competition will be kept open. i 
Illustration of a Musical Subject.—No sketch of sufficient 
merit having reached us, the prize of One Guinea is again offered 
for an “ Illustration of a Musical Subject” with a motto from the 
poets. The sketch must be clearly drawn in pen and ink, full page 
size. No tints must beused. To be lodged by November 5, and 
if no design isof sufficient merit the Competition will [be kept open. 
Christmas Card.—One Guinea wil! be given for the best origi. 
nal sketch of a Christmas Card with musical details. The sketch 
must be drawn in pen and ink, without tints, and should reach us 
not later than November 3. 
Song.—The best setting of the words has been adjudged to be 
that submitted by Mr W. A. Collisson, Mus. Bac., Trinity College, 
Dublin. A notice of some of the othet Songs submitted in this inter- 
esting Competition is in type, but is held over till the December 
number, when the prize setting will be printed. 
Hymn Tune.—Half-a-guinea will be given for the best Hymn 
Tune, the composition.of any reader under 26 years of age. Com- 
petition closes sth January, re 


- 





The above conditions are subject to modification up to last issue 
of this Magazine prior to closing of competition. The Editor cannot 
undertake to notice any communications from Competitors. Letters 
from Competitors asking the results of competitions constantly reach 
us. To all we must reply that such information is given only in 
these colnmns. 2 

The Prizes are subject to be re-announced if the pieces lodged 
are not held to have sufficient merit. 
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(Concert-Directors and Secretaries ave invited to send informa- 
tion for this column, which should arrive not later than the 
20th of each month.) ’ 
London. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28, at 3-—Crystal Palace Concerts, 
Nov. 10, at 8.—“ Rose of Sharon,” St James’ Hall. 
Nov. 4, at 7.30.— Mors et Vita,” Royal Albert Hall. 
Nov. 14, at 3. Do. do. 
Nov. 7, at 3.—-Mr George Watt’s Concert, St James’ Hall. 
Nov. 3 and 11, at 8.—Richter Concerts, St James’ Hall. 
Nov. 7 and 21, at 8.—Brinsmead Symphony Concerts. : 
Nov. ro and 24.—Herr Peiniger’s Violin Recital, Steinway. Hall, 
Nov. 10, at 3.—Mr and Mrs Henschel’s Recital, Prince's Hall. 
Nov. 9, 16, 26, at 8.—Monday Popular Concerts, St James’ Hall. 
Nov. 14, 21, 28, at 3.—Saturday do, do. 


Oct. 30, at 7.30.—Berlioz “ Faust,” St George's Hall. 


Derby. 
Nov. 4, at 7.30.—Mr Halle’s Orchestra in aid of Infirmary. 
Nov. 10, at 8.—Bottesini Concert Party. 
Nov. 17, at 7.30.—Derby Choral Union : Handel Selection. 
Dumfries. 
Nov. 2, at 8.15.—R. J: Patrick and Concert Party. 


Edinburgh. . 

Oct. 28, at 8.—Richter Concert, Music Hall. 

Oct. 31, at 3.— Do. do. 

Nov. 9 and 14, at 8.— Viennese Lady Orchestra (promenade), 

Waverley Market. 

Nov. 23, at 7.30.——Lambeth's Balmoral Choir, Music Hall. 

Nov. 25, at 8.—Heckmann Quartet, Queen Street. Hall. 

Nov. 3, at 8.—Bottesini Concert Party. 

Nov. 14, at 2.30.—Mr Halle and Madame Neruda, Music Hall. 

Glasgow. 

Oct. 27, at 8.—Richter Concert. 

Oct. 30, at &— Do. do. 

Nov. g, at 8.—Bottesini Concert Party. 

Nov. 14.—Mr Lambeth’s Organ Recital, City Hall. 
Manchester. 


Nov. 18.—Haydn’s “‘ Creation.” 

Nov. 25.—Manchester Vocal Society's Concert. 

Nov. 26.—Dvorak’'s “ Spectre’s Bride.” 
Neweastie. 

Oct: 26, at 8.--Richter Concert, Town’ Hall. 


ne York, ! 
Nov. 4, at 7.30.—Spohr's “Last Judgment.” Fest. Concert Room 









